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FOREIGN COMPOSERS 
PAY US HIGH HONOR 


Four of Them to Visit America 
for First Productions of 
Their Latest Works 


eminent 





Four two Italian, 


one French and one German, are due to 


composers, 


visit America in the course of next season, 
and each of the four comes to superintend 
the first performance on any stage of his 
The Mas- 
cagni, Debussy and Humperdinck. 


latest work. four are Puccini, 


As already announced, Puccini comes for 
the premiére of his operatic version of 
Belasco’s “Girl of the Golden West,” and 
Mascagni will conduct his new opera, “Yso- 
superintending the rehearsals and 
touring the country at the head of the or- 
chestra. Thus the two famous Italian com- 
posers will not only give New York the 
first productions of the latest fruits of their 
genius, but will add to the distinction by 
their personal presence. Another visitor 
from Italy in the Fall will be the famous 
librettist, Signor Illica, who wrote the 
libretto for “Ysobel,” as he has for so 
many other Italian operas. 

Claude Debussy will come in 1911, ~rob- 
ably with the manuscripts of his two forth- 
coming operas based on Poe’s tales, “The 
Fall of the House of Usher” and “The Pit 
and the Pendulum.” He is also busily at 
work in Paris completing his new setting 
of “Tristan und Isolde, which may be pro- 
duced at the Metropolitan the coming sea- 
son. M. Debussy is so enthusiastic over the 
work of the Metropolitan company during 
its recent Paris season that he, like his 
Italian: contemporaries, hopes to have his 
opera produced in New York first. 

“I had thought to produce ‘Tristan und 
Isolde’ at the Opéra Comique, in Paris,” he 
told Gatti-Casazza recently, “but since | 
have seen how you do it in America I have 
changed my mind. I want New York to 
have it first.” 

It is said that Debussv is also working on 
a new setting of “Orphée.” 

Engelbert Humperdinck, according to 
dispatches from Berlin, will arrive in No- 
vember to supervise the production at the 
Metropolitan, for the first time on any stage, 
of his new opera, “The Children of the 
King,” and thus he, too, will honor Amer- 
ica by giving it the first inspection of his 
latest work. This, it is expected, will take 
place near Christmas time. Present plans 
are that Geraldine Farrar shall create the 
leading role of Gooseherd’and Carl Joérn 
shall sing the King’s Son. Louise Homer 
will also have a leading part. The opera is 
in three acts, the book by Ernst Rosmer, 
and is designated “a fairy tale opera.” Herr 
Humperdinck will conduct the final rehear 
sals and the first performance. 


bel,’ 





WEINGARTNER NEXT SEASON 


He Will Tour This Country as Accom- 
panist for Lucille Marcel 


The second in the series of surprises 
planned by Impresario R. E. Johnston was 
sprung this week when he announced that 
he had completed arrangements whereby 
Lucille Marcel, the American soprano who 
created a sensation last Winter by her per- 
formance of Elektra at the Vienna Court 
Opera, and Felix Weingartner, the conduct- 


or of the same institution, will tour this 
country next season. 
Mr. Johnston will present Miss Marcel 


in song recitals, with Mr. Weingartner as 
accompanist and solo pianist. 

Miss Marcel and Mr. Weingartner have 
appeared as recitalists in various European 
‘ities, and a number of the latter’s own 
songs have appeared on their programs. He 
last appeared in this country four years ago 
*s a “euest” conductor of the Philharmonic 
Society, and ranks as one of the most prom- 
inent of European directors. Miss Marcel 
is a New York girl, whose name in every- 
day life is Wasself. She studied with Jean 
de Reszke in Paris 
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NAHAN FRANKO 


One of America’s -Foremost Orchestral Conductors, Whose Plan to Provide High- 
Class Municipal Concerts in New York Is Being Considered by the City Govern- 


(See Page 5) 
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Rumor That Astruc Will Be Next Met- 
ropolitan Opera Director 


According to a cablegram received by 
Musicat AMerIcA ywvednesday afternoon, 
persistent rumors are afloat in Paris to the 
effect that Gabriel Astruc, the Paris tm 
presario, is being considered for the dire 
torship of the Metropolitan Opera House 


If such action is taken by the board of 
directors he will succeed Signor Gatti- 
Casazza at the expiration of the latter's 


contract, in the Fall of 1911. M. Astruc is 
at present the Paris agent of the Metro 
politan Opera Company, and is a member 
of the foreign advisory board of the in 
stitution It is understood that all en 
gagements of artists for the company are 
made through his office [he name of 
Charles Gilibert, the formerly of 
the Manhattan Opera Company, and now 


basse . 


engaged by the Metropolitan, has also been 
mentioned in this connection While these 
rumors have apparently gained _ strong 


headway on the other side, it is not con- 


sidered likely by those acquainted with 
operatic matters in New York that a 
change will be made in the directorship at 
the expiration of Signor Gatti-Casazzas 
contract, as the sentiment is now strongly 
in favor of again retaining his services. 
Since he has been left to his own resources 
the present general manager of the com- 
pany has displayed an executive capacity 
and soundness of judgment that have given 
the board of directors new confidence in 
hin 


Nordica Off for Europe 


Lillian Nordica sailed from New y ork 


or Paris. July 5. She will return the last 
of October for her season in concert and 
opera. appearing first with the Montreal 


— . 
Opera Company at the onening of the new 


‘pera house in Montreal, Can. sesides 
singing for the Metropolitan Opera Com 
~anv in Boston and Chicago. she will make 
a concert tour of different parts of the 


United States after the first of the year. 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as matter of the Second Class 





GIVES IMPETUS TO 
MUSIC INSTRUCTION 


New York State Teachers’ Con- 
vention at Syracuse Proves an 
Inspiration to Delegates 





[By a Staff Correspondent] 
SyrAcuSE, July 2—The New York State 
Music 


Teachers’ Association, in annual 


convention in this city this week, adjourned 


on Thursday evening, June 30, to meet 
next year in Buffalo. 
In many respects, this convention was 


one of the most important meetings held 
in recent years. Among the events of im- 
from the standpoint of the 


association, the first place must be given 


portance, 


to the amending of the constitution so 
that auxiliary associations, tributary to 
the main association, may be formed in 
each county or city. Owing to a plan 


presented by Louis Arthur Russell, a man 
who has been deservedly prominent in the 
conduct of the business of the organiza- 
tion, the association will enter upon a new 
field of activity and will undoubtedly gain 
greatly in membership. 

Secondary in importance only to the 
above amendment, were the changes in the 
constitution permitting the offices of the 
organization to be held not longer than 
two consecutive terms by the members 
elected to such positions, and an amend- 
ment, making the holding of the annual 
convention in New York City every third 
year, mandatory. 

Another action of importance was the 
appointing of a committee for the pur- 
pose of investigating conditions in general 
in the State with the intention of sub 
mitting a report at the next meeting show 
ing in what ways the association may meet 
more fully the needs of the music teach 
ers in general. Though there was much 
discussion, among the members, as. to the 
need of restrictive legislation for the 
licensing of teachers, no definite action was 
taken by the association. It is probable 
that another movement now on foot, but 
not now ready for announcement, will 
largely make such action unnecessary. 

Syracuse, a city unsurpassed for its 
beautiful location and for its excellent 
facilities and hospitality, entertained the 
visiting teachers lavishly. Receptions and 
luncheons given by the Women’s Music 
Club and by socially prominent women of 
the city were numerous. Syracuse Uni- 
versity opened Crouse Hall, a large audi- 
torium with an excellent organ, for the use 
of the association. The meetings were 
largely attended and many of the audiences 
numbered over 700, a large number con- 
sidering the heat of the Summer season, 

Financially, the association was able to 
meet all of its obligations and report a 
small surplus. With the prajects now 
in hand and the success of this conven 
tion it is probable that the yearly income 
will be largely augmented during the com- 
ing year. 

The annual 
in the retaining in 
Frank F. Shearer, of Lockport, N. Y.; 
in the selection of Arthur Van W. Eltinge, 
of Syracuse, as general vice-president, and 


election of officers resulted 
office of president, 


C. I. Valentine, Hoboken, N. J., as secre- 
tary-treasurer, the last two offices being 
combined for the first time. President 
Shearer made his acceptance conditional 
on the retention of Gustav L. Becker, of 


New York, as Chairman of the program 
committee. In this wish the association 
unanimously concurred for the programs 
of the convention, arranged by Mr. Becker, 
were of unusual interest and excellence. 
The programs though unavoidably long be 


cause of the great scope of the general 
plan. were almost without exception. su 
cessful. The other members of the pro 


gram committee are Adolf Frey and Mr 
Grodzinsky. Buffalo was chosen .as the 
next place of meeting. 
Monday, the first day, was given over 
to the preliminary arrangements for the 
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MUSICAL AMERICA CAMERA SNAPS JOLLY GROUPS AT NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ CONVENTION 


























First Group, from Left to Right: 


convention, to the meeting of the vice- 
presidents, and to a banquet. The ban- 
quet idea was a happy inspiration and 
was so successfully carried out that it 
will probably be a permanent feature of 
future meetings. The events of this day 
were reported in Musicat America last 
week. 

On Tuesday, the members assembled in 
convention were welcomed by the Hon. 
Edward H. Schoeneck, mayor of Syracuse, 
and then proceeded immediately to the 
business of the convention proper. The 
events of the day were an organ recital 
by W. Ray Burroughs, of Buffalo; a 
round table on “The Importance of Be- 
ginning Right;” a piano recital by Ernest 
Hutcheson, of Peabody Conservatory, 
Baltimore; a lecture-recital by David Bis- 
pham; and a miscellaneous recital in the 
evening by Mme. Minna Kaufmann, dram- 
atic soprano; Mme. Cecilie Behrens, 
pianist; Davol Sanders, violinist; William 
G. Doegnes, violinist; Ernest Bauer, viola; 
William Ebann, ’cellist; Tessamine Harri 
son Irvine, pianist, all of New York, and 
Walter Bentley Ball, baritone, of Roches- 
ter, and Edith Castle, contralto, of Boston. 

Mr. Burroughs, in his organ recital, had 
at his disposal a ood instrument and 
made the most of it. He plays with 
breadth of conception, a facile technic, ex- 
cellent registration, and a fine sense of 
rhythm. He played several new and in- 
teresting compositions, most of which were 
very effective through his presentation. 
He was most ablv assisted by Mabel 
Driver, contralto, of Buffalo, a singer who 
is the fortunate possessor of a voice of 
beautiful quality and fine evenness through- 
out its entire range. She was recalled and 
made to sing an encore after her first 
number. 

The first round table was ably conducted 
by E. M. Bowman, of New York, in a 
particularly happy manner. Mr. Bowman 
is an adept in the art of guiding discussion 
and was largely instrumental in the success 
of the treatment of the subject. Prof. 
Adolf Frey, of the Syracuse University, 
gave a scholarly presentation of a paper 
on the general subject, treating every 
phase with great thoroughness. Papers 
by Calvin B. Cady, of New York, and 
Carl Faelton, of Boston, were read, 
neither being present. 

Ernest Hutcheson presented, in his 
piano recital, the Brahms Variations and 
Fugue on a theme by Handel; ten Chopin 


li Etudes and four Liszt Etudes. Mr. Hut 


cheson won an ovation. Technically, he is 
a marvelous pianist and, though the num- 
bers which he selected were most exacting, 
he passed from triumph to triumph. His 
tone was at all times clear and of sym- 
pathetic quality and his interpretations 
were of supreme interest. In the piano 
playing heard at the convention none was 
finer than that of Mr. Hutcheson, which 
is saying much, for this meeting was par- 
ticularly fortunate in its choice of soloists 
for that instrument. 

If any one artist received an ovation 
greater than that accorded any other per- 
former, that one was David Bispham. In 
his lecture-recital on styles of singing, 
Mr. Bispham was in his happiest mood and 
his audience, the largest of the day, re- 
sponded quickly to the artist’s mood. His 
art is a constantly improving one and the 
master'-- interpretations of the interesting 
compositions which he presented were 
greeted with more than enthusiastic ap- 
plause. Mr. Bispham stands alone in the 
peculiar art of dramatic reading and his 
“King Robert of Sicily” was a wonderful 
portrayal. In a criticism of his work at 
the convention, it is not amiss to say that 
it was superlative in every respect. Mr. 
Bispham’s accompanist, Harry M. Gilbert, 
was an ideal assistant, who demonstrated 
his musicianly qualities in no unmistakable 
manner. 

For his examples of the classic style, 
Mr. Bispham took “O, Ruddier than 
the Cherry” (“Acis and Galatea”), Handel, 
and the Frost Scene (“King Arthur”), 
Purcell. His illustrations of the romantic 
style were “I Am Thy Harp,” Huntington 
Woodman; “L’heure exquise,” Reynaldo 
Hahn, and “Cecelie,” Richard Strauss. The 
operatic style was set forth in the “Quand- 
ero Paggio” (“Falstaff”) of Verdi, and 
Alberich’s Curse from Wagner’s “Rhein- 
gold.” Mr. Bispham was in very good 
voice, and was given the most eager atten- 
tion. He concluded with a recitation to 
music, “King Robert of Sicily” (Longfel- 
low), by Rossetter G. Cole, with Harry M. 
Gilbert at the piano. 

The last concert of the day, a miscel- 
laneous one, presented several artists in a 
favorable light. Mme. Kaufmann was es- 
pecially successful in her songs, especially 
those which vav: her scope for the ex- 
pressing of her dramatic ability. Her 
voice is of exceptional range and power 
and her renditions were given with cer- 
tainty and authority. 

Mme. Kaufmann was heard in a group 





of songs, “Expectancy,” La Forge; “Twas 
April,” Nevin; Hindu Slumber Song, 
Ware, (which she sang especially well) ; 
“Will o’ the Wisp,” Spross; and “Una 
voce poco fa,” Ronini. 

Mr. Burroushs repeated his success of 
the morning. \William Ebann, an excellent 
‘cellist, proved himself to be a composer 
of merit in a theme and variations which 
was here performed for the first time. 
The composition is one of brilliancy and 
is technically a tour de force. It should 
become a favorite number with concert 
players. The difficult piano accompani- 
ment was played practically at sight and 
from manuscript by Jessamine Harrison 
Irvine, an accompanist of ability. Miss 
Castle’s journey from Boston was well 
worth while for she displayed a_ voice 
of fine quality and an art that showed 
deep study. She was ably supported by 
Ruby Belle Nason, of Buffalo. William 
G. Doegnes, a violinist, recently returned 
from study in Europe, performed an in- 
teresting feat by playing the first move- 
ment of the D’Erlanger concerto. Walter 
Bentley Ball, baritone, gave a ood account 
of himself in his singing of three songs. 
In recent years Mr. Ball’s singing has ad- 
vanced far and he is fast becoming a 
baritone to be reckoned with. The string 
Quintet by Dvorak was presented by a 
string quartet, (mentioned above) and 
Mme Behrens. Mme. Behrens was the 
second of the excellent list of pianists to 
appear and fully upheld the high standard 
set by Mr. Hutcheson. The ensemble 
work was commendable. 

During the second day, a much greater 
amount of time was devoted to round 
table discussions, the subjects touched 
upon being “Special Methods for Teaching 
Beginners,’ “How to Make the Study of 
History of Music Most Helpful’; the 
Foresman System of Learning to Play the 
Piano,” “The Present Need of System in 
Teaching Music in the Public Schools,” 
“Modern Harmony,” “The Italian Bel 
Canto,” “Keyboard Touch Effects on 
the Organ,” and the “Educational Value 
of Mechanically Reproductive Musical 
Instruments.” The recitals were given 
by Autumn Hall, violinist, and Anthony 
Stankovitch, pianist; lecture-recital by 
Emma Walton Hodkinson on representa- 
tive women composers, assisted by Edith 
Haines-Kuester, pianist; Mary Turner 
Salter, pianist: Alice Louise Mertens, 
soprano; Florence Newell Barbour, pianist; 
Margaret Hughes Wilson, soprano; Nina 


Ernest Bauer, William Ebann, Davol Sanders, Mme. Cecilie Behrens, William G. Doegnes 
Second Group, from Left to Right: Adolf Frey, Gustave Becker, Frank Shearer, Anna Laura Johnson, Autumn Hall, David Bispham, Mrs. C. A. Marks, Richard Calthrop 
Third Group, from Left to Right (in Automobile): Mrs. C. A. Marks, Mrs. L. Vibbard, Mrs. La Mont Stilwell and Mrs. Adolf Frey; (on Step), H. L. Vibbard, Adolf Frey 


Clarke Hooker, contralto; Walter Bentley 
Ball, baritone, Adelaide Gescheidt, so 
prano; Lilian Sherwood-Newkirk, soprano ; 
Daisy Daniels, soprano; the women’s 
chorus of Syracuse University, Professor 
William Berwald, director; Ada Shinaman, 
at the piano. In the evening occurred a 
second miscellaneous program at which the 
following appeared: Harry L. Vibbard, 
organ; William Snyder, tenor; Howard 
Brockway, pianist; David Bispham, Bertha 
Bucklin Chase, violinist; Sibyl Sammis 
MacDermid, soprano; Ernst Mahr, ’cel 
list, and Adolf Frey, pianist. 

Adelaide Gescheidt, dramatic soprano, 
sang several songs from Edith Haines 
Kuesters’ “In Helena’s Garden.” These 
songs were a perfect vehicle for the dis 
play of Miss Gescheidt’s voice and art. 
She is a singer whose art is satisfying, not 
only because of her voice, but because 
of her musicianlv qualities as well. 

George Folsom Granberry, New York, 
was chairman at the discussion on “Special 
Methods for Beginners,” and gave an in 
teresting exposition of his ideas, which 
are largely founded on the Faelton system. 
The consideration of the subject was 
furthered by Flora E. WHuie-Locke and 
Evelyn Fletcher-Copp, Boston, whose 
talks were made of greater value by a 
display of apparatus. The successful at 
tempt to reach the child through special 
methods was well exemplified by the work 
of Mrs. Copp whose system has been well 
established in Boston for many years. A 
paper by Mrs. Fairchild Plume was read 
by C. Ll. Valentine. 

At the history round table Mr. W. J. 
Baltzell, of Boston, editor of the Musician, 
discussed the subject of general history 
reaching the conclusion that history is the 
story of how things came to be rather than 
a mere record of dates and facts. The 
significance of events and their inter-rela 
tion as cause and effect should be the sub 
ject of inquiry. He then discussed the 
text-book, lecture and other methods of 
teaching in their relative values. He also 
recommended the performance of the 
music of the period beine studied. Estelle 
Woodruff-Slocum also read a paper on 
the same subject arriving at practicall) 
the same conclusions as Mr. Baltzell. 

At the demonstration of the Robert 
Foresman system of learning piano by) 
means of the player, it was unfortunat: 
that the instrument was placed on the 
stage incomplete so that the actual illus 
trations were not given. The subject was 
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First Group, from Left to Right: 


Alice Mertens, Florence Newell Barbour, Margaret Whitney, Lilian Sherwood-Newkirk 
Second Group, from Left to Right: Miss Potter, Walter Bentley Ball, David Bispham, Frank Shearer (in Back), Harry Gilbert, Autumn Hall, Richard Peck 


Third Group: William Berwald and the Women’s Chorus of Syracuse University 


Emma Walton Hodkinson, Edith Haines-Kuester, Margaret Wilson, Adelaide Gescheidt, Mary Turner Salter, Nina Clarke Hooker 
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however, well demonstrated by Arthur 
Van W. Eltinge, Syracuse, and the pro- 
ject bids fair to open up new possibilities, 
especially in the instruction of the very 
young and the unmusical, the sense of imi- 
tation being the foundation principle. 

The need of system in public school 
music was presented by John J. Raleigh, 
Syracuse, who made a plea for a more 
definite plan of instruction in the public 
schools of the State and decried the hap- 
hazard methods of some teachers. 

The discussion on Modern Harmony 
according to Reger, Strauss and -Debussy 
was marred by the unfortunate paper 
sent by Eugene E. Simpson, a paper, as 
Howard Brockway remarked, auite beside 
the subject. Owing to its length, it pre- 
vented the reading of one of the other 
papers, that by Arthur Farwell, until a 
later session. However, the discussion of 
the methods of Richard —trauss were well 
exemplified by Ernest Hutcheson in an 
informal lecture-recital. Mr. Hutcheson 
spoke of the comparatively simple harmon- 
izations of that composer (in a great por- 
tion of his works), and also entered into 
details concernine his more bizarre and 
unusual combinations, combinations un- 
doubtedly due to a use of two or more 
harmonies simultaneously and _ unanalyz- 
able otherwise. Mr. Hutcheson’s argu- 
ment was listened to with intense interest 
and his exposition of the subject was one 
of the best features of the convention 
round table discussions. 

Owing to the absence of Anna E. Ziegler 
and Abbie S. Friedenberg, of New York, 
both of whom had papers on “Bel Canto,’ 
and William Bogart, chairman, the dis- 
cussion centered around the paper by S. 
Camillo Engel, of New York. It is per- 
haps unnecessary to say that the subject 





GUSTAV L. BECKER 


Who Was Responsible for the Excellent 
Programs of the Convention 


of bel canto has been almost exhausted 
as far as new material is concerned and 
the discussion consisted of viewing old 
facts in a new light. 

After many difficulties with both church 
and instrument, Gaston M. Dethier, New 
York, succeeded in delivering a talk on 
“Keyboard Touch Effects,” before the 
organist of the convention. The discus 
sion was, of course, technical in nature 
and, while of interest, is not suitable for 
reproduction as general news. Melville 
\. Clark, Syracuse, led the discussion as 
to the musical value of mechanical instru- 
ments, a discussion that, while of interest, 
has probably not been the last word on the 
subject. It is improbable that musicians 
will ever agree as to the relative value 


of an instrument played by mechanical 
means. 
The first concert of the day brought 


forward two notable players. Autumn 
Hall, violinist, and Anthony Stankovitch, 
pianist. Miss Hall is an artist in every 
sense of the word. Her technic is fault 
ness and her tone possess great warmth 
and richness. In the Saint-Saens Con- 
certo in B Minor she showed herself to 
be a thorough musician and an interpreter 
whose temperament serves to arouse great 
enthusiasm in her audience. Mr. Stanko- 
vitch is a scholarly player and is at his 
best in compositions requiring sense of 


form and proportion to a high degree. 
His playing of the seldom heard Grieg 
Ballade, op. 24, was a revelation as to 
the possibilities of the composition. 
Probably the most unique feature of the 
convention .was the afternoon program 
given by representative women composers, 
many of whom were present. It would be 
unfair to criticize the works of any one 


composer, even if such criticism were 
necessary, which is fortunately not the 
case.- The works performed are of such 


value to stand entirely on their merits and 











MINNA KAUFMANN 


The Soprano, Who Gave an Excellent 
Recital of Songs 





—Photo by Aimé Dupont 
WILLIAM EBANN 


‘Cellist, Who Appeared on the Program 
also as a Composer 


it makes no difference whether they were 
written by men or women, for they wer: 
of fine musical structure and invention 
The program served to show the immensé 
advance made by women in the profession 
of composition. The program was intro 
duced by Emma Walton Hodkinson, who 
briefly and clearly set forth the reason 
women had not reached the heights in 
musical composition until recent years 
She also gave material concerning the 
various compositions and composers. The 
program was completed by a performance 


of Mrs. Beach’s “The Chambered 
Nautilus,” in the rendition of which the 
Syracuse University Women’s Chorus and 


Professor William Berwald distinguished 
themselves. There was a large attendance 


A third miscellaneous concert furnished 
the music for the evening. Harry L. 
Vibbard was heard at the organ and Wiill- 
iam A, Snyder sang two solos from the 
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DAVID BISPHAM 


Whose Recital Was a Leading Feature 
of the Convention 





LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL 


One of the Leading Lights in the Asso- 
ciation’s Affairs 








EMMA WALTON HODKINSON 


Who Gave a Lecture-Recital on Women 
Composers 


“Holy City.” This concert was marked 
by the appearance of Mr. Bispham, who 
more than repeated his successes of the 
preceding day. The reports of his singing 


at his Tuesday program had aroused much 
interest in the city and many took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to hear the famous 
baritone, with the result that the audience 
was the largest of that at any concert. His 
rendition of the Schumann “Dichterliebe” 
was one that will not soon be forgotten 
by those who had the good fortune to hear 
it. 

Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid, who is more 
widely known in the West than she is in 
the East, won an instantaneous success. 
Her voice is rich and nowerful in quality 
and there is a certain freshness about her 
singing that makes it doubly attractive. 





AUTUMN HALL 


Violinist, Whose Art Was a Revelation 
to the Delegates 








ERNEST HUTCHESON 


Whose Piano Recital Was One of the 
Convention’s Interesting Features 


She was recalled with great enthusiasm 
many times after each appearance. Adolf 
Frey, a most excellent pianist, was again 
heard with great interest. He is a player 
with a crisp, clean touch, and his interpre 
tations are strikingly rhythmic and force 
ful. His work in the Tschaikowsky trio 
was especially goad. Bertha Bucklin 
Chase, a well known violinist, fully upheld 
her reputation as an artist 

Howard Brockway, pianist, of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Baltimore, appeared 
in the double role of performer and com- 
poser. As a pianist he showed himself 
to be a masterly player, both technically 
and emotionally His contribution, 
“Moods” a cycle of six short pieces, in- 
troduced him as a master of the shorter 


forms. The pieces were quite Schumann- 
esque in style, but avoided any tendenty 
to copy the older composer. Chey were 


a degree and ‘made 
a larger 


original and strikine in 
one wish to hear something in 
form from the composer's pen 

[Thursday morning was given to the con- 


lusion of unsettled business and to round 


table discussions. “Modern Piano Tech- 
nic” was discussed bv Adolf Frey, Syra- 
use, Florence Leonard and Louisa May 
Hopkins, Ethelbert W. Grabill, of Ver- 


milion, South Dakota, under the chairman- 
shin of E. M. Bowman, who, as usual, 
added much to the success of the meeting 
by his genius as a presiding officer. The 
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CONCERT STARS OF 
THE MIDDLE WEST 


. Summer Activities of Soloists in 
and Near Chicago—Some 
Vacation Plans 


Cuicaco, July 4.—Elaine De Sellem made 
a notable hit with her vocalization at the 
Indiana Society reunion at George Ade’s 


Indiana farm last week. 

Sibyl Sammis MacDermid won new lau- 
rels at the concert given before the New 
York State Music Teachers’ Association 
last Wednesday in Syracuse, N. Y. 

Moses Boguslawski, pianist, was the solo- 
ist with the Philharmonic Orchestra at Ra- 
vinia Park Tuesday evening, playing César 
Franck’s variations. This gentleman recent- 
ly signed a three years’ contract to continue 
as director of the piano department in the 
Kansas City Conservatory of Music. 

James Whittaker, a young Chicago pian- 
ist, has given a concert at the Salle Erard, 
in. Paris, which has called forth remark- 
able tributes of admiration from the French 
critics. We are assured by Le Guide Mu- 
sical that Mr. Whittaker may soon be num- 
bered among the most eminent pianists of 
the time, and that an interpretation of Bee- 
thoven’s sonata, opus 101, and of works by 
Schumann, Chabrier and Liszt made it evi- 
dent that there is within his art the mate- 
rial of which great artists are formed. 

Edward J. Freund, the young violin vir- 
tuoso, who appeared in a number of con- 
certs last season, declares that the outlook 
for business in his line is brighter than 
ever, and that he is already booked for 
eighteen important recitals. He will remain 
all Summer in the city and visit his studio 
in the Fine Arts Building several days every 
week with his pupils. 

Virginia Listemann made a. hit at Mil- 
waukee as the soloist of the festival there 
last week. One paper of that city charac- 
terized her voice as “of wonderful clearness 
and carrying power.” Another described 
her “as a routine singer, possessing a rich 
soprano voice of ringing quality and wide 
range,” and still another said “she said with 
clearness of enunciation and in graceful, 

leasing style.” 

. en Oherndorier and George Nelson 
Holt give the first recital of the Summer 
series Thursday evening at the Chicago 
University, in Handel Hall, and take the 
midnight train for the East in order to sail 
from New York this week. 

Marion Green, the busy and popular basso 
cantante, gave over 150 concerts last season. 

Franz Wagner, the ’cellist, was a soloist 
last week at the Musical Art Society con- 
cert in Elgin, IIl. ; 

Chris Anderson, the popular baritone and 
teacher, last week concluded his lessons for 
the season and closed his studio in the Fine 
Arts Building. He will go directly home to 
Louisville and rest for a month or so, and 
then go to Colorado and Idaho for an out- 
ing in the mountains, expecting to return 
in September. 

Edwin Schneider has snent most of the 
Summer up to date in Berlin, rehearsing 
songs with Mme. Johanna Gadski, and ex- 
pects to return to this country on July 16. 
He writes that his Summer has been a very 
busy but nevertheless a very pleasant one, 
and he anticipates a great success for Mme. 
Gadski’s concert tour this vear. 

The concert company, led by John B. 
Miller and Arthur Middleton, which opened 
a very successful season last week in De- 
troit, will appear in Battle Creek and other 
towns in Michigan, than Paris, Peoria, Pon- 
tiac, Moline, Avrora and Streator, Ill, en 
route West to Boulder, Col. The quartet 
will take advantage of its work in the West 
to visit the Yellowstone National Park. 

One of the busiest of local artists is 
Esther Plumb. the contralto. and she has 
already booked a number of important con- 
cert dates for next season, several being 
included in an important trip to the West 
Coast country. 

Rossiter Cole, the well-known Chicago 
teacher and composer, will have charge of 
the music this Summer at the Columbia 
University. New York. 

Helen Stanley. a punil of Frank King 
Clark and a protégé of Mrs. Philip Armour, 
of this city. is filling a Summer cngagement 
at Kissengen, Germany. 

Chicago was gratified to get the news 
from Andreas Dinnel that Marv Garden is 
to be a member of the Chicago Onera Com- 
pany next season. It is to he hoped that 





Miss Garden will find this citv congenial, 
as she spent a number of vears here as the 
accomnanist of Mrs. Duff in the Audito- 
rium Building. 


George Hamlin, Chicago’s tenor, who has 

an international reputation, has decided to 
spend the present Summer in and about 
Chicago, and not follow his annual proce- 
dure of going abroad. He expects to devote 
more attention than usual to practice, as 
he has in preparation a fine list of new 
songs and a number of pretentious works 
which he is to add to next season’s reper- 
tory. 
Harold Henry, the brilliant young Chi- 
cago pianist, furnished one of the most en- 
tertaining features for the Michigan Music 
Teachers’ Association last Thursday after- 
noon in Grand Rapids. His program com- 
prised : 

Prelude, Choral and Fugue, César ‘Franck; In- 
termezzo, op. 116, Brahms; Cappriccio, op. 76, 
Brahms; Scherzo, oP 54, Chopin; Sonata, op. 31. 
No. 3, Beethoven; Etude Le Vent, Alkan; Valse— 
caprice, Strauss-Tausig; Melodie, Sinding; Rhap- 
sodie Guérriére, Sinding. 


Ernest Goerlitz, who formerly handled 
the concert stars of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company during the régime of Heinrich 
Conried, spent a few days in Chicago last 
week en route to Los Angeles, Cal., where 
he proposes to locate with his family. He 


declares that the small fruit ranch looks 
good to him as a “steady job.” 

Elaine De Sellem, contralto; Edith Mo- 
nica Graham, soprano, and Walter Stults, 
all popular Chicagoans, made pronounced 
- last week in the festival at Marinette, 

is. 

Adams Buell, the sterling young pianist, 
who made such a fine impression last week, 
playing before the Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Appleton, Wis., in the finest cali- 
bre classic program, with a touch of mod- 
ernity in transcriptions by Rubinstein, d’Al- 
bert’s and Glazounow’s Gavotte, has been 
booked for a number of fine recital dates 
next season, and will play important solo 
engagements with the St. Paul Orchestra. 

M. H. Hanson, the well-known impre- 
sario, is having a busy Summer, and was 
one of the interested attendants at the clos- 
ing concert of the Michigan Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 

Wallace Moody has been engaged to sing 
with the Choral Society of Moline, IIl., also 
at Wheaton and Aurora. and will sing “Sta- 
bat Mater” at Burlington, Ia. early next 
season. C. EL N. 





PEARED TO ACCEPT 
PRIMA DONNA ROLES 


Alma Gluck Hastens to Paris, but 
Gatti-Casazza Refuses to 
Release Her 


Alma Gluck, the young soprano, who last 
season won herself a permanent place in 
the affections of operagoers in this city, re- 
turned from a rather unconventional visit 
to Europe aboard the Campania on July 2. 
As a result of her success as Mimi in “Bo- 
héme,” which she sang in company with 
Caruso at the Boston Opera not so very 
long ago, she was rewarded with a five-year 
engagement at the Metropolitan. All went 
well until about three weeks ago, when 
Miss Gluck began to worry that perhaps, 
after all, she didn’t know quite enough to 
sing important réles at the Broadway house, 
and that the ordeals of nervousness which 
she would therefore be obliged to pass 
through all Winter would be just too dread- 
ful for anything.’ So she betook herself 
posthaste to Paris, where she sought out 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza and begged him very ear- 
nestly to relieve her of the burden of stel- 
lardom. The director, as she asserts, was 
by no means disposed to take her seriously, 
and said that for a pretty young woman to 
take the trouble of crossing the Atlantic 
just to tell that she was not good enough to 
sing next year must be some new brand of 
American joke. So the Campania brought 
Miss Gluck home again, and now she will 
make the best of unkind fate up at her 
farm on Lake George, devoting most of her 
time to study and practice and the rest to 
the cultivation of onions and chickens. 

Among the other arrivals on the Cam- 
pania were Betty Hooker, a young Ameri- 
can singer who has scored success at Cov- 
ent Garden, and Ivan Caryll, the comic 
opera composer, who brought with him the 
score of a new musical comedy. 











INDIANAPOLIS CONSERVATORY 





Annual Commencement Reveals Fine 
Quality of Talent and Training 


INDIANAPOLIS, July 2—The annual com- 
mencement recital of the Indianapolis Con- 
servatory of Music was held last Tuesday 
night in the Assembly Hall at the Prophy- 
leum. Despite the excessive heat, the con- 
cert was excellently attended, and the par- 
ticipants were generously applauded. The 
work of all displayed marked talent, and 
did credit to capable instructors. The grad- 
uates of pianoforte were Ellen Lovell, 
Sarah Isadore McConnell and Margaret E. 
Ladley. Olga Joest, soprano, was also 
graduated. 

Two violin pupils, Dorothy Kirkpatrick, 
of New Paris, O., and Harold Jaffe, were 
graduated. Their instructor was Johannes 
Miersch. These students made a splendid 
impression, and only the most favorable 
criticism was heard of their work. Of un- 
usual talent is Master Harold Jaffe, who is 
but fourteen years old, and for whom 
Herr Miersch and other eminent artists 
who have heard him predict a remarkable 
future. His numbers upon this program 
were “Legende.” by Wieniawski, and Hun- 
garian Rhapsodie, by Miska Hauser. 

The presentation of diplomas was made 
by the Rev. Lewis Brown. M. La, t. 





Anne Mukle, sister of May Mukle, the 
‘cellist, is conspicuous among the season’s 
accompanists in London. 


BiG AUDIENCE FOR 
MELBA IN LONDON 


Albert Hall Concert Proves a Great 
Success—Miss Heyman’s 
Recital 


Lonpon, June 25.—In spite of the en- 
forced postponement of her concert, Mme. 
Melba found a tremendous audience to 
greet her at the Albert Hall last Saturday. 
The famous diva sang Massenet’s “Sevil- 
lana,” a selection from “Tosca,” not to men- 
tion numerous encores by Tosti, Landon 


Ronald and others. Mr. Backhaus gave a 
brilliant reading of the Liszt E Flat Con- 
certo, while the New Symnhony Orchestra 
played the third “Leonore” Overture and 
Debussy’s “L’Aprés midi d’un Faune.” 
Katherine Ruth Hevman did a daring 
thing in choosing the Liszt Sonata to ex- 
hibit her powers at her recital Monday. 
Few women pianists attempt this trying 
task, so it must be accounted as something 
of an achievement for Miss Heyman that 
she did the work full justice. It was a fine 
performance except for a slight tendency 
to over-pedal. Jan Hambourg, the violinist, 
gave a thoroughly sound reading of the 
César Franck Sonata. Miss Heyman took 
charge of the piano part. At this recital 
some of Miss Heyman’s songs were sung 
with success, and if no great depths are 
touched, still one finds that this talented 
musician has a suave way of setting her 
poems which pleases and is never banal. 
EMERSON WHITHORNE. 


OPERA AUDIENCES IN 
ALGIERS APPRECIATIVE 


Mme. Holtzman - Weymouth Says 
They’re Like Those in Any City 
of French Provinces 











What it means to be a prima donna in an 
African opera house was described to an in- 
terviewer for the New York Sun a few 
days ago by Mme. Holtzman-Weymouth, 
who held that position last Winter in the 
Municipal Opera House in Algiers. With 
another American singer, Gail Gardner, 
who toured Austria, Germany and Holland 
as lieder singer with the Trio Chaigneau, 
Mme. Holtzman-Weymouth sails this week 
for France, after a brief vacation in the 
Adirondacks. 

“Algiers,” said Mme. Holtzman-Wey- 
mouth, “is just like any French city of the 
provinces, so far as opera is .oncerned. It 
is practically an entire French settlement. 
Only the richer of the natives attend the 
opera. I have found the French public 
most gracious and svmpathetic. It meets 
an artist half way. It does not pay enough 
to support the artist, and it makes up the 
rest in appreciation. It is violent in its 
likes and dislikes, and will hiss an unpopu- 
lar singer from the stave. I have been for- 
tunate, and I would not take anything for 
my season in Algiers. 

“Before I went abroad to study I used 
to sing in Temple Emmanuel. I have only 
been singing a year and a half this time, 
but in Algiers I created several new rdles. 
For instance, there was the leadi..c rdle in 
Foudrain’s ‘Point d’Argentan,’ which so de- 
lighted Foudrain that he called me the fu- 
ture Glanceuse. I am, by the-way, a dra- 
matic soprano. Then I created the title 
réle in Massenet’s ‘Marie Madeleine,’ and 
sang for the first time in Algiers Massenet’s 
‘Werther’ and Puccini’s ‘Tosca.’ Next sea- 
son I am going to sing in Italy, but my 
agent has not yet informed me where.” 


NOT DESIGNED FOR 
COMMERCIAL OBJECT 


Art Purposes Solely to Govern 
Management of New Pittsburg 
Symphony 
PittspurG, July 5.—For several weeks 
past a report has been going the rounds 
that Manager Frank W. Rudy is to re- 
ceive a salary of $5,000 a year to manage 
the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra, a re- 
port which, as it happens, is entirely with- 
out basis in fact. Manager Rudy is so 
much interested in the perpetuation of the 
orchestra that he has offered his services 
gratis, and they have been acceptel. Mr. 
Rudy is a business man, engaged in the 
glass industry, and is interested in music 
for the love of the art, and not for any 

pecuniary benefits. 


The Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra is not 
to be a commercial proposition, as some 
had supposed. It is intended to have an 
orchestra committee of one hundred befor: 
the coming season begins. The question of 
increasing the orchestra’s membership fron 
fifty to sixty-five or seventy-five men o1 
more, will be considered within a very short 
time. It has, however, been definitely de 
cided to give all of the orchestra concerts, 
fifteen pairs, in the new Memorial Hall, 
the acoustic properties of which have been 
found to be exceedingly satisfactory. The 
building will be dedicated in September, 
the orchestra and Conductor Bernthaler as 
sisting. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, the local or 
ganist and composer, has written several 
orchestral numbers, the original scores of 
which he has given to Conductor Car! 
Bernthaler, and which have melody said to 
be extremely bewitching. The festival or 
chestra will play them later. Silas G. Pratt, 
well known to all musical people also, has 
written a suite of four short pieces en 
titled “The Sylvan Dances,” the first per- 
formance of which will be given next 
Thursday night. 

City Organist Casper Koch, of the North 
Side Carnegie Music Hall, closed his sea 
son’s concerts Thursday night. During the 
season Mr. Koch played 240 organ num 
bers, by 110 different composers, thirty of 
which were nlayed here for the first time 
The organist was assisted by thirty-five dif 
ferent soloists, contributing eighty-nine 
numbers by seventy-two different compos 
ers, a total of 339 works. 

A double treat was civen to Pittsburg 
music-lovers last week when the Ben Greet 
players, in conjunction with the Pittsburg 
Festival Orchestra presented the Shakes- 
peare fairy comedy, “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” with Mendelssohn’s_ entrancing 
music, on the lawn of the Schenley. 

The Pittsburg Orchestra Association last 
week sent out 5,000 postal cards to lovers 
of music requesting them to send in their 
applications for seats for the season of 
entertainment being srovided by the suc 
cessors of Emil Paur’s Orchestra. This 
organization is bringing the Boston Sym 
phony, the New York Symphony and th« 
Thomas Orchestras to Pittsburg. Plans 
to create a permanent fund to sustain th: 
Pittsburg Orchestra will be taken up in :; 
few weeks. Everything points to success 
for the season of rort. 

The Philharmonic Society Orchestra has 
discontinued rehearsals for the season 
When it resumes next Fall, Hans Zwicke) 
will be the conductor, in succession to 
Luigi von Kunits, the founder of the or 
ganization, who retired because of his de 
parture for Vienna, where he has alread) 
arrived. 

Emil Oberhoffer, conductor of the Min 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, was a vis 
itor at the Festival Orchestra concerts her 
recently, and expressed his gratification a‘ 
the prospect of a symphony orchestra f: 
next season. oS 


Lillian Sherwood-Newkirk at New Yor! 
Music Teachers’ Convention 


Lillian Sherwood-Newkirk, well-know 
dramatic soprano and voice specialist, san 
at the New York State Teachers’ Cor 
vention, at Syracuse, last week, singin 
Mary Turner Salter’s “Gethsemane” on t! 
afternoon of “American Women Con 
posers,” accompanied bv the composer. S! 
also sang the incidental and obbligato so! 
in Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s “Chambered Na’ 
tilus,” with the chorus from the Syr 
cuse University, conducted bv Prof. Wi! 
iam Bernald. Mrs. Newkirk was mu 
complimented for her beautiful singing, a: 
was requested to sing the work again. b 
fore the evening concert, which was, wu: 
fortunately, not possible. as she was lea 
ing at once for New York, to fill oth 
engagements, after the concert. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





WACMILLEN'S ART 
SHOWS MATURITY 


Violinist’s London Recital Gives 
Evidence of Development— 
Other London Concerts 


LoNvON, June 25.—Francis Macmillen, the 
\merican violinist, who next Fall returns 
to his own country for another tour, chose 





the following program for his recital Tues- 
lay : 

Concerto in F Minor, Ernst; Chaconne, 
sach; Barcarolle, Debussv; Italian Christ- 
nas Pastorale, Massenet; Meditation, Gla- 
ounow; Scherzo, Tschaikowsky; Causerie, 
\lacmillen; Moise Fantasie, Paganini. 

The American violinist has made great 
-trides in his art. His whole viewpoint is 
nore serious, and as a result his interpre- 
tations have more authority. There never 
was a doubt of his talent—it was only a 
juestion of development, and he has not 
lisappointed us. His playing of the Ernst 
Concerto was on a very high plane, both 
technically and musically. 

The daily newspaper critics commented 
ipon his playing in terms of decided praise. 

Paderewski was obliged to cancel his re- 
tal announced for Wednesday, and also 
some provincial engagements. Apparently 
, nervous illness prevented the great pian- 
ist’s appearance. ; 

Mme. Yvette Guilbert gave the first of 
two recitals at Bechstein Hall Friday. Her 
singing was as artistic as of old, but her 
audience was small, owing to the bad mu- 
sical season here. 

Mme. Reman, the American singer who 
had such success here at her début, has re- 
turned from Paris. I have met Tina Ler- 
ner, Louis Bachner and Henry K. Hadley 
as they passed on their way to the Conti- 
nent. Ihe well-known American composer, 
Henry Holden Huss, and his wife, are also 
in town for a few weeks. 

Miss Heyman has sold the following 
songs to Messrs. Stainer & Bell: “Winsome 
Lassie,” “My Bairnie,” “Zwei Kinder” and 
‘The Blossom and the Woman.” This was 
a direct result of the success of her songs 
at her recent recital. 

“Pelléas et Mélisande” was given at Cov- 
ent Garden Monday night, with no change 
in the cast. Signor Campanini conducted. 
\Ime. Destinn and Riccardo Martin sang in 
‘Madama Butterfly’ Tuesday. “Lakmé” 
was repeated Wednesday, with Tetrazzini 
singing. Mme. Melba and John McCor- 
mack shared the honors in “Bohéme” the 
followine evening. Last night Tetrazzini 
appeared in “Rigoletto,” while Mme. Ed- 
vine and Mr. Dalmorés are announced for 
to-night in “Louise.” 

Mr. Beecham is giving fine performance 
of Mozart’s operas at His Majesty’s The- 
ater. 

Alice Verlet and Maggie Teyte sang in 
‘Il Seraglio” Monday, while Wednesday 
Le Nozze di Figaro” was on the bill. Last 
evening “Cosi Fan Tutte” was given, with 
Ruth Vincent and Walter Hyde singing. 

EMERSON WHITHORNE. 





MUSIC IN SAN FRANCISCO 





Choral Club Concert and 
Fickenscher’s Musicale 


Stockton 


SAN FRANcIscO, Tune 27.—The Stockton 
horal Club, Percy A. R. Dow, director, 
gave its third concert of its fifth season at 
Stockton recently. This is a very active 
lub, and each year Stockton’s musical 
eople are treated to excellent programs. 
[he soloists participating were: Mrs. 
ohn D. Gish, soprano; James Edwin Zieg 
r, baritone; Blanche Morrill, violin, and 
dgar Bayliss, accompanist. 

Many musicians of the trans-bay cities 
ere present at a musicale and reception 

Mme. Louise Finkle, of New York, 
iven at the studio and residence of Arthur 
ickenscher, in Oakland, last week. Ihe 
lowing was the program: 


Suite in G Minor, for two violins and piano, 


loszkowski, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Savannah and 
rthur Fickenscher; “An Ocean Lullaby,’”’ Samuel 
avannah; ‘“‘Aghado,’” Brockway; “The Brass 
sand,’’ Arthur Fickenscher: ““‘The Wind.”’ Mrs. 


rthur Fickenscher. 
~ & 


Gadski on Opera in English 


Paris, June 19.—“I only wish they would 
ive me a chance of singing English at the 
letropolitan,” said Mme. Gadski to 
harles Henry Meltzer, the American critic, 
» whom she expressed great delight at the 
ews that there was a good chance that 
‘homas Beecham would introduce grand 
pera in English in New York. After re- 








Nahan Franko Shows New York City Government 
How Good Music May Be Provided for the Masses. 











Scene at One of the Sunday Concerts Conducted by Nah 


It would seem that the operatic wave 
which has swept over the country in these 
last few years is now to be overwhelmed 
by a wave of municipal music. Good music 
for the people is a subject which is calling 
for serious attention in many American 
cities at the present time, and, according 
to reliable indications, the time is not far 
distant when the New York City govern- 
ment will go on record as sponsor for a 
series of high-class orchestral concerts, ad- 
mission to which will be free. 

The administrative element in the coun- 
try’s metropolis is convinced that good 
music properly presented is quite as impor- 
tant to the general welfare of the commu- 
nity as are many of the complex functions 
now existing under municipal control. In 
view of the forty to fifty thousand people 
who listen every night to music which New 
York City gives them, and whose lives are 


made more joyful and richer because of it, 
there is little wonder that the matter should 
come up for still more serious consideration 
from a municipal standpoint. 

One of the prime movers in this uplift is 
Nahan Franko, who has given orchestral 
concerts at the Mall, in Central Park, to 
great masses of people over a period of 
seven years. He is well known as a man 
of great orchestral experience, having been 
associated as conductor with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House for a number of years. 
He is also looked to invariably to provide 
the music for all important functions of 
New York’s high society. 

Mr. Franko has always been a man of 
great energy and initiative, and now that 
the development of municipal music takes 
the inevitable step from band to orchestra, 
it is natural that he should be found taking 
a leading position in the battle for the new 
idea. Mr. Franko has declared strongly 





an Franko in the Mall, Central Park, New York 


for the orchestra as against the band for 
outdoor purposes. There is ample Euro- 
pean precedent for this procedure, which 
requires onlv that proper acoustic condi- 
tions shall be provided, which is neither 
diffcult nor very expensive. 

In his appeal to the crowds of from ten 
to fifteen thousand who have listened 
eagerly to him at the Mall, Mr. Franko has 
shown himself a master in the making of 
what might be called serious popular pre- 
grams, well balanced between the better 
class of popular music and symphonic mu- 
sic. While making a strong point of the 
fact that he entertains his audiences, there 
is no doubt but that his work is also an 
educational force. He gave a final concert 
in Central Park on Friday evening, July 1, 
before going to Long Beach for the series 
of concerts which he is to give there, and 
he expects to appear in Central Park again 
before the close of the season. 





iterating her well-known views concerning 
the practicability and value of singing opera 
in the vernacular, and characterizing the 
opposition to it as pure snobbishness, Mme. 
Gadski, who is here in an interval of a 
motor tour, continued: “I should like to 
make the experiment in some opera like 
“The Girl of the Golden West.’ There, now, 
is a work which surelw should be sung in 
the vernacular rather than in Italian. | am 
sure, quite sure, we should have grand 
opera in English somewhere, if not every- 
where, on the New York opera boards. 
And I am no less sure that we shall have it 
soon. It is only a question of clear diction 
and good librettos.” 





Peabody Conservatory’s Prospectus 


3ALTIMORE, July 5.—The Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music has issued a neat book- 
let, of fifty-six pages, as a prospectus for 
the season of 1910-1911, which will be the 
forty-third year of the conservatory. The 
booklet contains interesting information 
concerning the conservatory, with biogra- 
phies of members of the faculty and names 
of students who have received diplomas in 
all branches since 1882, and teachers’ certi- 
ficates since 1899. It also contains the 
names of students in both the conservatory 
and preparatory department who partici- 
pated in the students’ concerts during the 
season of 1909-1910. The trustees’ commit- 
tee of the conservatory is composed of 
Lawrason Riggs, chairman; Julian Le Roy 
White, Dr. Louis McLane Tiffany, Mendes 
Cohen and Robert Garrett. W. J. R. 





Andre Benoist at Nordica’s Féte 

André Benoist was an important factor 
in the success of Mme. Nordica’s “Feéte 
Champétre” at Deal Beach, N. J., on 
Wednesday of last week, when he played 
several piano solos, besides accompanying 
Mme. Nordica, Albert Spalding and Myron 
W. Whitney, Jr. Mr. Benoist has also been 
engaged as accompanist for Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink’s concert at Ocean Grove, N. 
J., on August 2 

Vienna’s Society of Music-Lovers has 
awarded its Beethoven Prize of $400 to 
Dr. Karl Weigl for his string quartet. 


QRGANISTS PLAN A 
MAMMOTH GATHERING 


National Association Convention 
Will Be Held from Au- 
gust 2 to 10 


Ocean Grove, N. J., July 4.—The Na- 
tional Convention of Organists to be held 
in the great auditorium at Ocean Grove, 
N. J., August 2-10, promises to be one of 
the largest gatherings of musicians ever 
held in this country. The headquarters of 
the National Association has been been re- 
moved from No. 1947 Broadway, N. Y., to 
the Auditorium Building at Ocean Grove, 
and a corps of clerks are hard at work 
mailing literature to thousands of organ- 
ists and answering personal inquiries from 
all over the United States and Canada. 
len thousand copies of the othcial conven 
tion paper, The Musical World, are now 
being mailed in sealed envelopes to indi- 
vidual organists, and it is more than likely 
that another edition of 10,000 will be re 
quired to meet the demand. 

President Mark Andrews and the execu 
tive committee have been holding regular 
meetings in New York for the past three 
months arranging for the convention, and 
a most interesting program has been pre 
pared. Some of the leading organists of 
the United States have alreadv consented 
to read papers or take part in the delibera- 
tions of the convention. One of the most 
interesting featutes of the convention will 
be the answering of 100 questions, which 
will be grouped under different headings- 
the organist, the choirmaster, quartet and 
volunteer choirs, solo singers, children’s 
voices, church anthems, etc. 

The new executive committee have de- 
cided to invite choirmasters, conductors and 
church singers generally to attend the con- 


vention, and they feel certain that some 
arrangements will be made whereby these 
can unite with the National Association ot 
Organists for their mutual benefit. Tali 
Ksen Morgan, the conductor of music at 
Ocean Grove, has called a meeting of 
church and choir conductors to meet at 
Ocean Grove during this convention with 
a view of joining forces with the National 
\ssociation of Organists. Boy choirs, vol- 
unteer church choirs and choral societies 
will be discussed from every point of view, 
and plans will be made whereby music can 
be secured at about one-tenth of the pres- 
ent cost. 

In response to many requests the Sum- 
mer school for supervisors of music and 
class teachers to be conducted by Tali Esen 
Morgan has been changed so as to take in 
the National Association of Organists. 
These lecture-lessons by Mr. Morgan will 
now be given August 3-13. 

Clarence Reynolds has been engaged as 
official organist at Ocean Grove. He will 
play at all the concerts, at the Sunday ser- 
vices, will give some of the afternoon re- 
citals, and will play the popular “Storm” 
every day at five o’clock. 

One of the big features at Ocean Grove 
during the Summer will be the Children’s 
Carnival, which will be opened by Sousa 
and his band on Saturday, August 13, and 
will continue daily until the following Sat- 
urday night. The chorus of 1,000 children 
of Ocean Grove and the Fairyland Festi- 
val is not equalled, it is said, in this or any 
other country. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink has been engaged 
to give a song recital in the auditorium on 
Tuesday evening, Aucust 2, which will 
mark the opening of the convention of 
organists. Mme. Bernice Pasquali, of the 
Metropolitan Opera House; Dalton Baker 
and others will give a concert at the audi- 
torium on Saturday evening, August 6. 





The Czar of Russia has conferred upon 
Arthur Nikisch the Stanislaus Order in the 
second class with the s“ar. 





Helene Noldi, the American soprano, was 
a recent concert giver in London. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON SOUSA’S PERSONALITY 


Remarkable Characteristics of the Composer and Bandmaster 
Who Is Soon to Make a Tour of the World, as Seen by 
One Who Was Associated with Him—A Tele.ram that Cost 
Him $4,ooo—His Tilt with a New York Music Critic— 
When His Audience “ Walked Out” Unexpectedly a 








“Merry Christmas and Happy New Year. 
Am wearing the same-sized hat.” 


This was the characteristic cablegram a 
few of his friends received from John 
Philip Sousa, after he had appeared with 
his band before King Edward, and on the 
eve of his departure for home from 
England at conclusion of a whirlwind con- 
quering tour of that country. 

And to his aged mother in Washington 
he had cabled: 

“Your little beggar boy, pone Philip, 


has played before the King, but he longs 
to see you, the Queen.” 


their programs with shameless speed. The 
concert ended, a committee called on 
Sousa to express their pleasure and sur- 
prise at his cenerous action. -Character- 
istically he replied: “What for? You 
don’t suppose I would punish the brave 
few present for those who staid away.” 
There in three flashes -ou have the 
make-up of the man, who has created a 
brass band, accepted as world-standard, 
and who has become the idol of a nation; 
unspoiled by honors: loval to friend; de- 
voted to parent; painstakingly conscienti- 
ous to his public. Good reason that so 
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A Sousa Group Aboard Ship. Left to Right: M. Francis, European Agent; Mrs. 
John Philip Sousa, Mr. Sousa, Maud Powell and Estelle Liebling 


Two years before, on the very day he 
had given an evening concert in a “re- 
moi:, melancholy, slow”. Texas town, a 
eity of soft, black mud—seven-thirty p. 
m. had brought a sudden, terrific rainstorm 
that tore the attendance into shreds. There 
was exactly $17.50 worth of “audience.” 
Sousa appeared, chinner, smiling and kid- 
gloved in white as usual. Not a number 
did he “cut” on the program, and to his 
encores he added two, making fourteen 
in all. The “audience” sat delighted, but 
aghast. Other bandmaster’s, under con- 
ditions similar, had stood sullen, morose 
on the conductor’s stand and had rushed 


many call John vrhilip Sousa “Prince;’ 
good reason that success has been dowered 
and flowered upon him. 

Well do I recall my first meeting with 
Sousa. It was at the Pittsburg Exposition, 
full ten years past. I had been sent to 
“write him up.” He was in the midst of a 
red-hot mix-up over the Dewey parade. 
The committee in charge wanted his band 
and none other to head that parade down 
Riverside Drive. He was eager, but to 
do so meant cancellations of a profitable 
contract in Philadelphia, and considerable 
expenditure for twenty-five extra men. 
The committee thought his price too high 
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and there was much criticism. Quick as 
a flash Sousa turned the tables by wiring 
the committee: “Will furnish my band, 
twenty-five men extra, free of all charge.” 

That telegram cost him exactly $4,000.00! 

Just as he had finished writing this mes- 
sage I walked into Sousa’s retiring room. 
I had my interview, and two days later 
returned with the printed proofs. Ethel- 
bert Nevin, the composer, was there, for 
the two were great friends. Excusing 
himself for the moment Sousa glanced 
over the proofs, then looking at the writer 
over his glasses asked: 

“Did you write this?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“D——m fine writing, my boy.” 

Out of that incident sprang a neutral 
friendship that has been long-time in its 
standing; has brought admiration, en- 
couragement and some meed of inspiration 
in its train, and has given opportunity for 
close-range study and observation of one 
of the “great ones” in the field of musical 
endeavor. 

Paramount among my observations is 
this one that John Philip Sousa has more 
“knockers” in the profession, more men 
of the cult, who indulge in pretended dis- 


licious little devil, Comedy, and many 
were his pranks, of which here a few: 

At a small town in Nortlern Michigan 
the matinée was given in a second-story 
theatre. In the under story were the city 
fire engine and hose cart with hook and 
ladder. At 1:45 the advance sale was fully 
$7.00. At 2 it had crowded up to $12.00, 
and the audience was being seated. At 
2:15 conductor Sousa appeared and lifted 
his baton for the “William Tell” overture. 
Suddenly, and with malice aforethought, 
the city fire bell began to ring; the engine 


was rushed out from below, and with 
beautiful accord that entire audience 
walked out to follow. Sousa declares this 


is the one and only “walk-out” of his 
career. 

In Winona, Minn., a ragged newsboy 
waited eagerly on Sousa as he left the 
hotel for the theater. 

“What can I do for you, little man?’ 
came in politest tones. 

“I want to hear your band, Mr. Sousa.’ 

“All right, sir. You just carry my grip. 
That will take you into the back door 
of the theater and I'll introduce you to 
my manager.” 

Arrived at the theater Sousa kept his 

















Mr. Sousa at Warsaw, Poland 


paragement, than any other public musician 
has, or perhaps ever will have. Why so? 
Ira Hubbard vives the answer: “My boy, 
be nothing; say nothing; do nothing; then 
you will be safe from the enemy.” 

Sousa has done too much; has done it 
too well to suit rank and file—but for that 
same reason he has more millions of 
general and public admirers than have 
ever followed ahy other musician, living or 
dead. 

It is indeed amazing what this man has 
accomplished in a brief life-time. Take 
his tours as example. Where will one 
find anything like them? And where, too, 
will one find another human constitution- 
ally able to endure the work they entail. 
Wh one of these famous tours I was 
associated. Three hundred and twelve 
different towns in six months was our 
itinerary. “Going some” methinks! Two 
concerts every day; matinee in one town; 
evening concert in another. 

That a being of flesh and blood could 
maintain poise and enthusiasm through it 
all, and the ever-contrasting conditions, 
seems well-nigh incredible. As instance: on 
a certain Sunday night in New York the 
Sousa band played to an audience that 
represented box office receipts of $3,800.00. 


The very next day a matinee at Mt. 
Vernon (it being Holy Week) brought 
only $34.50. Yet the bandmaster was as 


sprightly and as enthusiastic in the de 
pressing atmosphere of the one case, as 
in the buoyancy of the other, never 
slighting a single detail of his work in 
either concert. 

On and on we went, through this ever- 
lengthening tour, until some of the players, 
wearied from incessant travel, actually 
fell asleep during a performance. One 
man, however, was very alert, Sousa—and 
by sheer force of will power and enthusi- 
asm he did make the slumberers play better 
than the waking ones. 

Lending its aid in softening the severity 
of this rigid, daily routine, was the de- 


word and asked his manager to give the 
lad a seat in the orchestra. 

“Orchestra?” shouted the ragamuffin. 
“Orchestra! Hell! I want to sit with the 
Swipsies.” 

At Albany, N. Y., this query came over 
the telephone into the box office: 

“Say, what kind of a show is this Sousa 
band, straight comedy, or melodrama?” 

The ticket seller nearly fell to the floor, 
but quickly catching his breath, answered 
back: 

“Straight comedy, sir.” 

“All right—two best seats—no—make it 
four.” 

On the back door of a western theater 
was painted this frank sentiment: 

“We know our theater’s rotten, but how 
about your show?” 

This tickled Sousa immensely as hi 
murmured: “Not bad, not bad.” 

In one of the unspeakable old-fashione: 
hotels of the South, a gay drummer has 
painted these words on the white wall o! 
the lobby: 

“Why did 
leave this?” 

“I should think you'd want to rub that 
out,” chuckled Sousa. 


God destroy Galveston an: 


“Not on your life,” was shot bac! 
“That’s bully advertising—brings me | 
of trade.” 

\ deeply pathetic incident, and o1 


showing Sousa’s wonderful adaptability t 
unexpected contingencies, was that ré¢ 
corded on the day that President M: 
Kinley died at Buffalo. His band was : 
the Pittsburg Exposition. de had co! 
cluded the afternoon concert and was con 
ing down the main aisle, when a messe! 
ger, rushing to him, whispered: 

“McKinley is dead.” 

“My God,” whispered Sousa back. 

Going to his hotel Mr. Sousa made 
hurried band arraneement of McKinley 
favorite hymns, “Lead Kirdly Light,” an 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee.” Then |! 


[Continued on page 31.) 
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Dear MusicAL AMERICA: 


It always delights me when John F. 
Runciman of the London saturday Review 
gets a-going. I take up his writing with 
the same sense of expectancy which L féel 
when something by Ambrose Bierce comes 
to my hand. Mr. Runciman is extremely 
full of red blood corpuscles, and I am sure 
that he must be a very sturdy specimen 
of beef-eating Englishman. | feel that 
this is so, not merely because of his in- 
tellectual vigor, but also because of his 
native aversion to all that is transcenden- 
tal, occult, mystic, rarified, atmospheric, 
etc. 

He is fired to strenuous literary en- 
deavor by learning that it had been sug- 
gested that a committee be formed to cut 
down Wagner’s works, especially the Ring. 
The alloy which this fire has produced 
includes a rather larger proportion of 
sarcasm than is common to Mr. Runciman. 
His weapon is usually just the ordinary 
club of the cave man. It is as follows that 
he speaks of this proposal for the official 
cutting of Wagner by a committee. 

“A committee—the imagination fires in- 
stantly. A committee! 1 beg to nominate 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Sir Hubert 
Parry, Sir Charles Stanford. Aided by 
Mr. Ivan Caryll, Mr. Harry Higgins ard 
a competent surgeon to do the actual am- 
putations and to bandage the wounds, the 
‘Ring’ might soon be put into decent shape. 
The counterpoint might at the same time 
be smoothed out a trifle, and all those 
blemishes removed that show Wagner had 
not the privilege of a Royal College or 
Academy training. In fact, with some 
scraps of music paper, a pair of scis 
sors and a bottle of gum (price one 
penny, including brush) the ‘Ring’ could 
easily be so improved that no one would 
guess Wagner to have been a German and 
the most stupendous genius of the nine- 
teenth century.” 

The critic’s nature revolts quickly against 
this method of expression. Changing his 
tone after the above paragraph, Mr. Run- 
ciman asks the reader to bear with this 
“ghastly merriment.” He then brands the 
idea of a committee for this purpose as 
uproariously humorous, and calculated to 
evoke louder laughter than any joke ever 
cracked by a clown in the ring. 

He believes, however, that the idea will 
be entertained seriously by a number of 
critics, who think that Weaner has had, 
or ought to have had, his day, but says, 
“and yet—well, and yet there seems still 
to be life in the old dog.” 

All this is in varying degree Runciman- 
esque. But if you want the pure unadul- 
terated Runciman, read this next sentence 
of his: “Wagner has been twenty-seven 
years dead, and during all these twenty- 
seven years, a clique of half-witted hum- 
bugs at Bayreuth has labored hard to de- 
stroy his reputation.” Gracious me! He 
closes his little sermon on Wagner com 
mentators by saying that we witness to- 
day “First, an honest endeavor to under- 
stand precisely what it was that made 
Wagner the great Wagner; second, the 
somewhat hurried and feverish efforts to 
depict Wagner as the little Wagner; third, 
such proposals as that I have referred to.” 

Runciman could heap no greater obloquy 
upon the committee idea than to put it at 
the end of this list. His secondly seems 


about as low as one can get; but to put 
anything below that is accomplishing the 
miraculous. _ These efforts to depict 
Wagner as the little Wagner have en- 
gaged my attention on several occasions 
of -late. 

Said William Blake: 


Nor is it possible to thought. 
A greater than itself to know. 

I have noticed with concern for some 
time, that there are a great many little 
people in the world.. I have also noticed 
that nature in her generosity often pro- 
vides as much energy to the little minded 
as to the big minded. In other words, 
greatness of thought bears no relation 
to greatness of life and energy. Thus it 
is that little people are just as energetic 
and industrious about. getting their 
thoughts into print, as the great ones. In 
fact, they care a great deal more about 
it. The truly great man knows that his 
recorded thought is going to be treasured 
by the world, whereas, the little fellow 
is pretty sure his isn’t, and that he must 
hustle if he wants to get heard of. 

Having in mind the couplet of the seer, 
which I have just quoted, it becomes plain 
that when one of the small minded but 
energetic starts in to depict Wagner, the 
picture will show nothing except those 
traits of Wagner which are as small as 
his own. Thus it is that we have men 
telling us that Wagner was not the great 
man which the world has been led to be- 
lieve he was, because he wore luxurious 
silk gowns, and did not pay his tailor 
at that. | have also heard it affirmed in 
all seriousness that Beethoven was _ nar- 
row-minded because he once threw a beef- 
steak at his cook. But I fear that musings 
along this line will not do any good. The 
great are great and need no reforming. 
The small think that they know enough 
and resist all attempts to make them truly 
great. They are those who know not, 
and know not that they know not. They 
will have about as much power over 
Wagner and his memory as Klingsor had 
over Parsifal. 

* * * 

Aha! Here my eye falls upon a passage 
from Runciman that bears out what | 
have been giving above in a_ speculative 
way. After saying that Nikisch has al- 
ways been prone to de-Wagnerize Wagner’s 
music, Runciman’s true nature comes out 
in saying this: “In England and Germany 
he has for years indulged in mere 
monkey-trickery, which for minutes 
changed the mildest men (me) into a 
blood-thirsty ogre—and it was Nikish’s 
blood that I wanted.” 

You see, there is the real man coming 
to the surface. The mild self, which he 
claims for himself is merely the veneer 
of English hyper-civilization. 

Runciman’s is the cave-man method ot 
criticism, which is to strike out in an 
unequivocal way, that leaves nothing more 
to be said. For instance, of Nikisch he 
says: “He poses far too much, he 
waggles his stick in a meaningless way 
whenever he gets excited; he has no real 
deep understanding of the noblest music, 
nor any grasp of it.” What answer should 
one give to these bludgeon strokes? All 
you can do is to stand off at a safe dis- 
tance and watch him perform like a 
trained bear in a side-show. His critical 
philosophy is the philosophy of Thrasy- 
machus, “might is right.” 

7 * * 

I would like to know who Agnes or 
Agner Gordon Hogan is. This protean 
personage has frequent articles in Phila- 
delphia papers, and alternates Agnes and 
Agner in the signature from week to week 
without showing any particular favoritism 
for either. One would think at first that 
it was Agnes, and that the “r” was merely a 
typographical error, but after one has 
seen the “r” again and again, one is in- 
clined to believe that the “s” is the mis- 
print, and that from time to time this 
author succeeds by some stratagem in 
accomplishing the printing of the unusual 
but correct “r.” It would appear that the 
chances are about even for either way be- 
ing right. I would not thus indulge in 
speculation upon this name were it not for 
the fact that the articles of this person, 
he or she as the case may be, are serious 
and interesting. They seem like the articles 
of a person of naturally earnest and 
reverential thought, of imaginative and 
appreciative powers, but one who is deal- 
ing with speculations and theories, who 





has not been out in the struggle of life, 

who has not “renounced theories of life 

for life itself.” They are written in a 

style which is academic and precious, and 

not directed to the great reading public. 
e 6.6 

Che author, or authoress, who takes on 
in my thought a sort of Fiona Macleod 
mysteriousness, has an article in a recent 
copy of the Philadelphia Record, which is 
headed in an extraordinary manner for a 
modern daily. The four items making up 
this heading are: “Complex Music Guides 
the Mind (that is the scare head) —Growth 
in Appreciation of Harmonies Is Indicative 
of Increased Mentality—What Time May 
Bring—Music Will Become a Means of In- 
terpreting and Communing with Deity.” 

Near the beginning of this sensational 
article we learn that “The variant sounds 
of birds, in the early dawn, are potential, 
in many ways, in exciting muscular move- 
ment.” This proposition Agnes or Agner 
uses in connection with the beginning of a 
rehearsal of the somewhat familiar history 
of the effect of music upon man through 
the different steps of his development. In 
primitive humanity the effect of corre- 
spondingly primitive music is chiefly upon 
the feet. As one goes up the scale, music 
becomes more mental, and the physical fac- 
tor is more and more left behind. He, 
or she, then says that “Such familiar facts 
point to the truth that the highest musical 
conceptions are almost entirely intellectual 
processes.” 

Here 1 must rise to make objection. As 
H. G. Wells has forcibly nointed out in 
“The Future in America,” it by no means 
follows that because development has been 
so and so up to a given point that in 
twice the time it,will go twice as far 
ahead, and in the same direction. That 
skyscrapers go to a height of fifty stories 
in ten years is no argument that they will 
go to one hundred stories in twenty years. 
Various things enter which change the 
course of developments; practicability or 
reasonableness stops when development has 
gone a certain distance along a given line; 
something else becomes the best thing to do. 

Now it is perfectly true, as our mysteri- 
ous writer argues, music has gone through 
a process of development from the physical 
to the intellectual; but it is by no means 
plain that the “highest” musical conceptions 
are thus entirely intellectual. It is true 
that intellectual developments in music 
have come late—and yet | do not know 
about this either. I doubt if any concep- 
tions concerning music at the present time 
have a higher intellectual basis than the 
musical concepts of Pythagoras had. What 
is modern is not necessarily high. 1 am 
not at all convinced that Richard Strauss’s 
conception of music, for all its philosophical 
and other abstractions, is as high as that 
of many of the Greeks. But that is not 
the important point. What I am getting 
at is this: that when music climbs up to 
this intellectual height, it may base itself 
strongly upon the physical, or it may try 
the aeroplane act, and seek to quit incon- 
tinently such vulgar company. What hap- 
pens when music tries this latter process is 
that it falls to the ground. When a man 
becomes highly intellectual he does not at 
the same time cease to exist as an animal. 
His whole development, intellectual and 
spiritual, remains founded upon the unes- 
capable fact that he is a physical, animal 
man. The question is—being such, how 
high can he get. I should not think much 
of man as a head without a body. Now 
it is the same with music. If music in be- 
coming intellectualized, in becoming subtly 
mental and mystic, does away with the 
strong foundations of physical rhythm, it 
begins to weaken itself in a way which 
prevents it, after all, from being the great- 
est music. It becomes extremely rarified, 
precious, mystically indeterminate, just the 
kind of music which I fear the mystically 
indeterminate author of the Philadelphia 
Record article would like. 

* * * 


Mr. or Miss Hogan sl.ould not forget 


that the two greatest composers of the 
modern world, Beethoven and Wagner, de- 


spite the fact that they carried their art 
to the greatest intellectual heights, both re- 
tained the rhythmic and physical elements 
of music to a greater degree than almost 
any other great composers. Compared with 
the music of modern France, Beethoven’s 
music, and much of Wagner’s, is savage 
and primeval, and yet where is the man 
who will say that the modern Frenchmen 
overtop Beethoven in intellect? 

Our author or authoress (would I could 
clear up this mystery!) finallv gives this 
amazing summing up of the final condition 
at which music will arrive: 


In other words, in its highest terms, 
music must become an intellectual pursuit, 
a study of the intricacies and possibilities 
of harmony, a means of profound intel- 
lectual enjoyment. If this conception be 
true, some time in the future temples of 
music will become places of such unstint- 
ed mental contentment and satisfaction 
that even moderate applause will disap- 
pe, and the appreciation of the music 
ard will be best evidenced by a sacred 
silence. 


No, no, Agner. No, no, Agnes. I can’t 
allow this. Long before music has shot 
off on this cerebral tangent to so hopeless 
a distance, physical man will reassert him- 
self, and will save music by bringing it 
back to the great primal truths upon which 
it rests—the truths of physical life and 
motion and rhythm. Music will rise to 
mountain peaks of more than one sort from 
time to time, in accordance with its vari- 
ous nature; but it is the nature of moun- 
tain peaks to rest very securely upon con- 
siderable masses of common earth and 
rock. 

* * * 

lf you are inclined to ask “what's in a 
name?” I can give you an answer, or at 
least a demonstration, of the fact that 
names carry with them a very tangible evi- 
dence of character, especially when properly 
contrasted. 

For example, look at the alluring names 
of the modern theatrical and musical at- 
tractions of the Great White Way: “The 
Girl of the Golden West,” “The Summer 
Widowers,”’ “Girlies” (1 consider that a 
masterpiece of dippy nomenclature), “Til- 
lie’s Nightmare,” “Follies of 1910,” “The 
Barnyard Romeo,” etc. 

Amidst this dizzying crew, compelling us 
not by Bacchanalian, Aphrodisiac, or Cir- 
cean enchantments, but through dignity of 
satiric stature and quiet humorous charm, 
stands a name which conjures up visions 
of another and a better day in the life- 
course of light operatics—“The Mikado.” 

** * 


One of the innumerable army of literati 
who have lavished their talents upon the 
recent big fight—the fight that made Reno 
shameful—complains that with all their 
practical experience, trainers of pugilistic 
artists have not succeeded in formulating a 
definite and universally valid method of 
training. 

Does this not make you think, by the 
process of analogy, and allowing something 
for poetic license, of the trainers of vocal 
artists ? 

+ * * 

Couched in the terms in which it first 
fell under my observant eye, in the New 
York Times, I give you this little anecdote 
of the Athens of America: 

“In Boston, there is an institution known 
as the ‘Pop Concert’—an orchestral per- 
formance of which the name has the dual 
significance of popular music in a bilulous 
environment. Culture vexes no one there. 
At a recent concert was played Tschaikow- 
sky’s ‘1812’ overture, depicting the horrors 
of the retreat from Moscow. A lady 
glanced at her program and then was heard 
to remark sweetly: ‘1812,’ ‘1812?’ Oh, | 
know; that was the war with Mexico!’ 
Whereupon it was all the listener could do 
not to lean over and add: ‘Precisely, ma- 
dam; as you see, the overture is by Tschai- 
kowsky of Galveston.’” Your 

MEPHISTO. 





“Tristan und Isolde” was recently given 
in Rio de Janeiro, for the first time, in 
srazil. 
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CHICAGO’S EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 





Music Schools Attract Students from the Far West—Karleton Hackett 
Favors the Partial Scholarship—News of the Studios 


Cuicaco, ‘July 4.—The scene presented 
from the windows of the MusicaAL AMERICA 
offices is one of the most spirited and inter- 
esting that Chicago has ever presented at 
this season of the year. The Grant Park 
(still in process of formation) has become 
the temporary home of nearly 5,000 regulars 
carrying colors of the United States who 
are engaged in all sorts of competitive 
drills, ranging over the entire park terri- 
tory along the Lake Shore. The cavalry 
maneuvers (three-horse riding and monkey 
drilling, as well as the artillery drills and 
the finer show infantry tactics, pyramid 
drills, wall-scaling, etc., are given in spir- 
ited variety in a vast amphitheater which 
has a seating capacity for 40,000 spectators. 
Not this fact alone, but owing to the con- 
tinual meetings of many important organi- 
zations in this city during July and August, 
all of the hotels are crowded. 

Karleton Hackett, who has 
vision in.things educational, recently voiced 
himself to a representative of MUSICAL 


AMERICA concerning the question of free 
scholarships: “While | am favorable to 
scholarships generally, I doubt somewhat 
the advisability of the so-called ‘free schol- 
arship.’ I think the incentive back of get- 
ting something for nothing is too frequently 
negated by the fact that it is a free gift. If 
there were some way of absolutely determin- 
ing how far students would take advantage 
of the opportunity so liberally presented I 
might favor the matter more strongly, but 
I believe that the partial scholarship is the 
best way for inspiring the keenest industry 
and the whetting of ambition on the part of 
the pupil.” 

While all of the musical schools in and 
about Chicago apparently rushed into Sum- 
mer session with avidity, the general re- 
turns have not been altogether satisfactory 
up-to-date. Perhaps the wunusuallv hot 
weather has militated somewhat against the 
promised attendance of the regular music 
schools. Most of the pupils for these nor- 
mal sessions are coming from the great 
Southwest. They are earnest, anxious and 
industrious people of the teacher class, who 
are desirous of fillineo up on knowledge in 
short order. 

Herbert Kischner, a pupil of Max Fischel 
in the Fine Arts Building, last week visited 
Minneapolis, and had a hearing before Emil 
Oberhotfer, the director of the Minneapolis 
Orchestra, and was engaged as a soloist for 
that organization’s concert tour next season. 
This is a decided compliment to one of Chi- 
cago’s most brilliant violinists. 

The second program of the Summer ses- 
sion of the American Conservatory will 
take place Wednesday morning, July 6, at 
Kimball Hall. Mr. and Mrs. Herbert But- 
ler, assisted by Bernice Fisher, will present 
an interesting program. 

Dr. Carver Williams, of the Chicago Con- 
servatory, has gone to his Summer home in 
Whitehall, Mich. 

Albert Tilburne, baritone, of New York, 
was the guest of Mrs. T. N. MacBurney 
here last week. He has just completed a 
course of three years with Frank King 
Clark, in Paris, and is going to locate a 
vocal studio in Los Angeles, Cal. 

Edith Adelaide Kien supplemented a re- 
cital of her pupils at Kimball Hall last 
Wednesday evening with a brilliant rendi- 
tion of Liszt’s Twelfth Rhapsody. 

Ella M. Clark’s piano pupils gave a re- 
cital in the Congregational Church at La 
Grange last Thursday evening. 

Agnes Lapham recently gave a very de- 
lightful musicale at Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Vincent Olmstead, a graduate of the Chi- 
cago Piano College, gave a Chopin program 
in interesting fashion last Saturday after- 
noon in the college lecture room. On 
Wednesday afternoon Helen Gallup and 
Roger Walters gave a pianoforte recital of 
two-piano pieces, inaugurating the first of 
the Wednesday series for the Summer 
school work. 

Catherine Conlon, violinist, last week in- 
troduced her latest pupil, Alfred Koons, a 
boy violinist, aged six years, who played in 
rather astonishing fashion at Kimball Hall. 
It was not the ordinary youngster program, 
but he went over the octaves, scales, and 
showed surprising technical proficiency, 
with a fine tone as well. 
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Irene Stolofsky was one of the youthful 
stars in a musical program given Monday 
evening in Kimball Hall at commencement 
exercises of the Metropolitan Conservatory 
of Music. She gave Ernst’s “Othello” Fan- 
tasie on the violin with much fire and 
spirit. Among the others appearing on this 
program were: Henry Busse, violinist; 
Elsie Greenspahn, pianist; Celia Staples- 
Louden, violinist; Lucy Calhoun, pianist; 
Annie Wheeler, pianist; Alta Dickenson, 
violinist, and Mary McMillen, pianist. 

William Villim, head of the Villim Violin 
School, who conducted a very successful 
commencement exercise last week in Kim- 
ball Hall, expects to remain there all Sum- 
mer, as he has a number of pupils to keep 
him employed. This teacher is fortunate in 
having the co-operation of his sons, as well 
as another very able assistant, Melvin Mar- 
tinten. 

Helen A. Holmes gave a pupils’ recital at 
her studio, No. 1921 Pratt avenue, last 
Thursday evening. 

The Clark Modern School of Music and 
Dramatic Culture. in Kimball Hall, gave a 
concluding concert in the recital hall last 
Friday evening, presenting an interesting 
and diversified program for the edification 
of an enthusiastic audience. The teachers 
represented on the program by pupils were: 
Sarah McAdam Cook, Anna N. Ray, Au- 
rora A. Craig, Edith Lillian Clark, Frank 
Amazeen, Carolyn E. Handley and Eliza- 
beth Drake. 

Ida Belle Freeman, the distinguished edu- 
cator, who is particularly well accomplished 
in choral direction, gave a series of song 
programs at the First Baptist Church in 
Austin last week, introducing Mildred Pil- 
linger, Dorothy Nagel and Maude Whitlock, 
each in a complete program, besides which 


was a list of sixteen advanced students in 
a miscellaneous program, assisted by the 
Girls’ Glee Club. Marjory Crandall, also a 
pupil of Miss Freeman, gave a song recital 
at Miss Freeman’s studio, in the Fine Arts 
Building, last Friday evening. 

The pupils of Luella Emery Clark gave 
an interesting vocal recital last Tuesday 
evening in her studio, at No. 4316 Lake 
avenue. 

Dewitt Durgin Lash entertained a large 
audience with a recital of his pupils in the 
hall of the Y. M. C. A. Building, Hyde 
Park, last Friday evening. He expects to 
have a Summer term at the Lash studio, 
in the Fine Arts Building, which will con- 
tinue until August 27. 

E. Fern Smith, an advanced pupil of the 
MacBurney vocal studio, in the Fine Arts 
Building, who takes a position in the Ladies’ 
Conservatory, in Tennessee, next Fall, left 
last week for a six weeks’ tour of the Chau- 
tauquas. At the musical evening given at 
Mr. MacBurney’s studio Saturday the fine 
work of Gordon Campbell as an accompa- 
nist had variation in the services of Lulu 
Jones Downing, who furnished the accom- 
paniments for three of her own songs that 
were given by members of Mr. MacBur- 
ney’s class. 

The pupils of the Hinshaw Conservatory 
gave a musical and dramatic recital last 
Thursday evening at the Baldwin piano 
rooms. Five pupils of Grant Hadley gave 
an excellent account of themselves vocally ; 
three piano pupils of Bredshall appeared, 
and the dramatic department had interest- 
ing expositors. 

Max Rabinoff has temporarily closed his 
offices in the Kimball Hall Building, and is 
now South booking the Pavlova-Mordkin 
tour. After finishing the larger cities of the 
South he will go to Mexico City. 

George Nelson Holt and Marx Obern- 
dorfer sail to-morrow for Paris on the 
Provence. 

The Chicago Musical College will shortly 
receive from the press one of the most in- 
teresting publications edited by any musical 


school ia the history of this country. This 
publication is in the form of a booklet, 
containing first a list of gold and diamond 
medal winners, graduates and members of 
teachers’ certificate classes from 1867, first 
year, up to and including the year just con- 
cluded. Insofar as possible, the booklet 


‘will contain information regarding the pres- 


ent whereabouts and position of each grad- 
uate. Inasmuch as this year’s graduating 
class alone numbered something over four 
hundred, the size of such a catalog of in- 
formation may be imagined. Among the 
thousands of musicians who have completed 
their musical education in this long estab- 
lished institution are Chicagoans who are 
now listed as the greatest of local artists, 
proficient teachers and directors in numer- 
ous musical schools, and it may also be 
added that three of the musical colleges o1 
this city are presided over by graduates of 
Dr. Ziegfeld’s institution. Not only is Chi- 
cago specially favored. Practically every 
city in the United States, as well as many 
in Europe, have been chosen as the homes 
and fields of endeavor for graduates of the 
Michigan Avenue School, and its graduates 
and post-graduates have become famed in 
opera centers of the world. 

Marie Schada, the Danish pianist, who 
studied under Edvard Grieg, was the solo- 
ist at Ravinia Park last Sunday night with 
the Chicago Philharmonic Orchestra, play- 
ing a Grieg concerto. 

Florence Scholl, a sixteen-vear-old pupil 
of Wilhelm Middleschulte, recently gave a 
recital at Joliet, Ill., that was highly ap- 
proved by a large audience. 

Myrtle R. Lee, the gifted young mezzo- 
soprano, who opened a studio in the Fine 
Arts Building last Fall, after her return 
from Berlin, recently gave a fine program 
in association with her young relative, 
Hazel Lathrop, coloratura soprano, which 
was highly relished by a most enthusias- 
tic audience. 

D. A. Clippinger has opened a Summer 
school for teachers in Kimball Hall Build- 
ing. i 





APPEARED IN EIGHTY-ONE 
CONCERTS DURING YEAR 


Recitals, Oratorio and Operatic Engage- 
ments Kept Reinald Werrenrath 
Busy Last Season 


EINALD WERRENRATH, the bari- 
tone, has had a most successful season, 
having sung in eighty-one concerts, begin- 
ning with his ap- 
pearance at the 
Maine Festival last 
October. Of these 
eight-one perform- 
ances, twenty-five 
were recitals, four- 
teen oratorios and 
operatic concerts 
and forty-two other 
musical produc- 
tions. 

Mr. Werrenrath 
was born and bred 
in a musical at- 
mosphere and has 
always been an en- 
thusiastic lover of 
his art and a con- 
scientious, careful 
student. He has a comprehensive réper- 
toire, and his magnetic interpretation of 
a composer’s intention and his ability to 
obtain a musicianly mastery over difficul- 
ties make his singing a pleasure to cultured 
listeners, while his fine vocalization and 
distinct enunciation, added to that inde- 
scribable endowment known as “tempera- 
ment,” have won him place among the best 
singers of the present time. 

While Mr. Werrenrath seemed in his 
element singing oratorio, with full orches- 
tral accompaniment, and while his dra- 
matic rendition of opera in concert seems 
to point toward an operatic career, it is in 
recital work requiring the finer qualifica- 
tions of artistry that this baritone excels, 
and for which his services are in greatest 
demand. His recitals given last Winter at 
the larger colleges—Yale, Harvard, Prince- 
ton—were of peculiar interest, the pro- 
grams comprising choice groups of clas- 
sical numbers and some genuine Indian 
songs, for which Arthur Whiting has writ- 
ten characteristic accompaniments. 

A noteworthy feature of Mr. Werren- 
rath’s recitals has been the recitation of 
poems set to musical accompaniment, an 
art for which he is unusually well equipped 
by nature and cultivation. It is particu- 
larly fitting in mentioning Mr. Werren- 
rath’s work to recall his successes at the 








Reinald Werrenrath 


Worcester Festival in the vears 1907 and 
1908; at the Chautauqua, N. Y. Assembly, 
seasons 1907 and 1908; at the Maine Fes- 
tivals, 1909; his tour with the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra in 1909, and the tours 
with the Boston Festival Orchestra in 1908 
and in 1910. His bookings for next year 
are already many and he has reason to an- 
ticipate another busv season from I9I0 to 
IQII. 


LEON SAMPAIX’S RECITALS 








Belgian Pianist Increases His Popularity 
Among Indiana Audiences 


INDIANAPOLIS, July 2——On Saturday af- 
ternoon, at the Odeon, one of the finest 
recitals heard this season in Indianapolis 
was given by Leon Sampaix, the Belgian 
pianist, and Hugh McGibney, violinist, both 
of the faculty of the Metropolitan School 
of Music. M. Sampaix has grown to be 
exceedingly popular in this city, as his work 
displays the highest possible artistic tem- 
perament and musical intelligence. His 
contributions to this program were most 
enthusiastically received, and he responded 
graciously to persistent applause. 

On Wednesday evenine this artist was 
also heard in recital at Princeton, Ind., the 
occasion being one of the programs given 
during the convention of the Indiana State 
Music Teachers’ Association held in that 
city. A most pronounced and favorable 
impression was made at this recital by 
M. Sampaix, who was greeted with a storm 
of applause at the close of each number. 

Mr. Sampaix has sailed for Europe, and 
will spend the Summer with his sisters at 
Liege, Belgium. He will return to In- 
dianapolis in the early Fall. M. L. T. 





Eight Thousand at Park Concert 


The concert in Central Park, New York, 
last Sunday, July 2, by the Volpe Symphony 
Orchestra, attracted an audience of 8,000 
persons. [The composers represented on the 
program were Wagner, Rossini, Handel, 
Tschaikowsky, Grieg, Brahms, Elgar and 
Victor Herbert. 





Sunday Concerts in Central Park 


Park Commissioner Stover, of New 
York, announces that, beginning Sunday, 
July 10, the Franz Kaltenborn Orchestra 
will give concerts in Central Park, near 
106th street, the site which Commissioner 
Stover has advised as the place to give 
opera. 


BOY SOPRANO GIVES SONG 
RECITAL IN KANSAS CITY 





Frank Vrooman, Sixteen Years of 
Age, Proves Himself An Artistic 
Interpreter 


Kansas City, Mo., July 1.—Frank Vroo- 
man, the boy soprano, who has been sing- 
ing at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church for the 
past few years, gave his first recital last 
evening, in the Casino. This lad of six- 
teen years has attracted considerable at- 
tention with his beautiful voice and pleas- 
ing personality; the voice is pure, sweet 
and high, and all of his selections were 
sung with artistic interpretations. He was 
assisted by his teacher, Addison Madeira, 
basso; Neil McGinnis, violinist; Master 
Salon Robinson, pianist ; M. A. Russo, harp- 
ist, and Mrs. Mamie Guy, accompanist. 
Among Master Vrooman’s selections were 
Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” Handel’s “I Know 
That My Redeemer Liveth,” “Just a 
Wearyin for You,” by Bond, and Nevin’s 
“Mighty Lak a Rose.” 

Mrs. Carl Busch presented’ her advanced 
pupils in two June recitals. As is always 
the case with this distinguished teacher, 
her pupils played well, showing excellent 
training, and in many instances they are 
possessed of unusual talent and tempera- 
ment. In the first recital two fourteen- 
year-old pupils, Master Salon Robinson 
and Marie Riggs, played a polonaise for 
two pianos, by Arensky, with a brilliancy 
and confidence which was surprising. In 
the second recital among the notable num- 
bers were an impromptu for two pianos 
on a theme from Schumann’s “Manfred,” 
by Schumann, played by Helen Wadsworth 
and Pearl Weidman; the Wagner-Liszt 
Spinning Song, by Mary Kramer, and the 
Grieg Sonata, allegro movement, by Grace 
Fleenor. 

The engagement of Ferulla’s Band at 
Electric Park is proving a great drawing 
card. His programs are excellent. Each 
week he gives special grand opera and 
Wagner evenings, which are well attended 
by the music-lovers of the city. 

M. R. W. 





Theodore Habelmann’s Vacation 


Theodore Habelmann, the New York 
vocal instructor, will leave for his country 
residence at Lake Huntington, Sullivan 
County, shortly, for a well-earned vacation 
after his season of hard work. He will re- 
open his opera school on September I. 
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ITALIAN CONDUCTOR 
CAPTIVATES VIENNA 


Magical Leadership of Vigna Rev- 
elation to. Opera-Goers—Edith 
. de Lys’s Triumphs. 

VIENNA, June 13.—The Italian “Stagi- 
one” now in progress at the Royal Court 
Opera has been a veritable treat to Vien- 
nese opera lovers. Also it has emphasized 
the enormous difference between the stodgy 
German productions of Italian opera, un- 
der the regular orchestra leadership and 
stage management, and the genuine national 
article, under the magic baton of Arturo 
Vigna. 

The series of performances began with 
a production of “Ernani,” reviewed in last 
week’s correspondence, when Miss de Lys 
and Signor Battistini distinguished them- 
selves so signally. Further, “Aida,” Doni- 


zetti’s “Maria di Rohan” and “Rigoletto” 
have been given up to the time of writing, 
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“Ernani” again, and Rossini’s “Barber ot 
Seville’—will follow during the present 
week. 


The “Aida” of last Friday night was a 
performance which those present will long 
remember. Under the temperamentful lead- 
ership of Vigna the score unfolded a 
wealth cf beauties absolutely unknown in 
the usual Vienna renditions of the opera. 
It is only to be hoped that the very Ger- 
manic conductors who swing the baton at 
the Court Opera were all present at this 
and the other performances of the Italian 
ensemble, and that they have stored up for 
future use a small portion at least of the 
abundant magnetism of Vigna’s readings. 

Among the singers of the evening Miss 
de Lys deserves. decidedly the first place. 
It is hard, in fact, to find anything but 
superlatives for the work of this sterling 
artist, and difficult to know which to ad- 
mire the most—her singing or her acting. 
She is without doubt one of the most im- 
portant dramatic sopranos of the present- 
day, possessing a voice of great range, 
flexibility and variety of color and a his- 
trionic ability such as is seldom met with 
among opera singers. Her success here in 
Vienna has been instantaneous and em- 
phatic, as elsewhere she has sung—in Lon- 
don, Prague, Milan, Florence and other 
cities on the Continent. 

In the performance of “Maria di Rohan,” 
on Sunday night, the chief honors were 
about equally divided between Miss de 
Lvs and Mattia Battistini, although the 
efforts of these two artists were sadly 
marred in places by the tenor of the eve- 
ning, Pietro Laro, a Class B singer of the 
worst description. It is a sufficient com- 
mentary on the politeness of Viennese 
audiences to note that his attempts were 
received only with an icy silence. During 
the last act, where Laro (Riccardo) had 


very little to do, and was finally shot be- 
hind the scenes by Battistini (Enrico), to 
the great satisfaction of the audience, the 
famous Italian baritone and his gifted 
American colleague, Miss de Lys, had at 
last an opportunity to exhibit their art in 
a more undisturbed atmosphere. Battistini 
fairly covered himself with glory, his full, 
round baritone filling every nook and 
cranny of the opera house. Miss de Lys’s 
wonderfully dramatic impersonation of the 
Maria and her delightful “bel canto,” which 
seems capable of every color and every 
emotion, scored for her another brilliant 
success. 

The opera itself, composed for the Vi- 
enna Royal Court Theater at the time when 
Donizetti was director of the musical part 
of that institution, along in the 1840's, is a 
tiresome and uninteresting affair, which 
died a very timely death shortly after its 
Vienna premiére. Its recrudescence at this 
late date is probably due to the fact that it 
offers Battistini a vehicle for the display o1 
his ripe art, the baritone rdle being one of 
the heaviest in the Italian operatic litera- 
ture. Vigna squeezed every bit of the juice 
of musical interest which it was possible to 
get out of the banal score, earning a livel) 
round of applause after his rhythmic play- 
ing of the overture. 

After the performance of “Ernani” next 
Saturday night Miss de Lys will go to Lon- 
don, where she is engaged for a number of 
evenings at the Covent Garden Opera. 
Later she will also sing in concert at Os- 
tend and in opera at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, in Brussels, before taking a well- 
= vacation in the country near Lon 

on. 

On Sunday last the present Wagner 
Cyclus at the Royal Court Opera had pro- 
gressed as far as “Tristan und Isolde,” in 
which opera Mme. Charles Cahier sang the 
Brangaine for the first time, giving the 
most satisfactory performance of any mem- 
ber of the cast. Lucy Weidt is a very use- 
ful dramatic soprano, but the intervals in 
the role of J/solde have always been a 
stumbling block to her. I have heard her 
now three times in the rdle, and she does 
not improve with time. She manages only 
too often to sing just a hair on this or that 
side of the pitch. It is said that Miss Weidt 
will go to New York surely next season to 
sing at the Metropolitan. 

Clarence Whitehill, who was engaged to 
sing the Wotans in the “Ring” Cyclus and 
Mephistopheles in “Faust,” had to cancel 
his engagement at the very last moment, 
owing, so the report has it, to a severe 
cold caught on the steamer coming over 
from New York, which will prevent his 
singing anywhere for some little time to 
come. This has been a great disappoint- 
ment to those who were expecting to listen 
to a new Wotan in an artist who has made 
such a good name for himself in the role 
elsewhere. 

Weingartner has left the Royal Court 
Opera in the hands of the Italians and the 
Wagnerites and has skipped off to Brioni 
for a week’s change of air. As things look 
at present it is as good as certain that he 
will be in his position as director of the 
opera for another season at least. His con- 
tract calls for a year’s notice in Decem- 
ber in case he desires to leave, so that if 
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things take their regular course his pres- 
ence in Vienna is assured, in any case, until 
December, I9QII. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra held its 
vearly meeting last week for the purpose 
of electing a director for the coming sea- 
son, and again chose Weingartner for the 
position. Of the ninety-two votes, seventy- 
seven were for Weingartner and three 
against him. Eleven did not vote and one 
vote was declared invalid. The year-book 
of the “Philharmoniker” gives 76,616 
crowns (about $16,000) as the amount 
taken in at the eight subscription concerts. 
The orchestra is now on a very firm finan- 
cial basis, thanks to the beneficence of Ru- 
dolf Putz, who died two years ago and left 
his entire fortune to the orchestra, enabling 
it, among other things, to establish a pen 
sion fund for its old members. Arturo 
Vigna, the director of the Italian “Stagi 
one,” has been very pronounced in his 
praise of the orchestra. 

Theodor Leschetizky will leave for Italy 
on the 18th in company with his sister, and 
will celebrate his eightieth birthday there 
on June 22, according to his own liking. 

Richard Strauss arrived to-day in Vi 
enna and appeared promptly at 9:30 in the 
Grosser Musikverein Hall to conduct the 
rehearsal with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
for Strauss Festival Week in Munich. The 
members of the orchestra greeted Strauss 
with applause, and the orchestra’s manager, 
Alois Marke, made a speech of greeting, 
to which Strauss replied that it was ever 
a great pleasure to him to direct the Phil- 
harmonic. On Sunday Strauss directed a 


performance of his “Elektra” in the Bohe- 
mian National Theater at Prague, the first 
time that a German director had ever con- 
ducted in that theater. He was called be- 
fore the footlights sixteen times after the 
performance. Epwin HuGHEs. 





Andres de Segurola, of the Metropoli- 
tan, is to sing in “Don Juan” at Lilli Leh- 
mann’s Mozart Festival, in Salzburg, this 
Summer. 








Piano Buyers 


Should not fail to assure themselves 
that the action in their piano is con- 
structed on correct scientific prin- 
ciples, of the very best materials, and 
by skilled workmen. This is the 
most essential part of the piano, and 
no purchaser of a piano can afford 
to neglect to ascertain what action 
is used in the piano to be purchased. 


If the action bears the name 
“STRAUCH BROS.” all these ques- 
tions are satisfactorily answered. 


The name is an absolute guarantee 
of the quality of the action. 


Our book free on request 


STRAUCH BROS. 
22-30 Tenth Avenue, New York 
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“ PAYS TO ADVERTISE,” SAYS FERGUSSON 





But Music Teachers Should Be 
Careful in Choosing Methods 
and Mediums 


Lonpon, June 18—One always considers 
George Fergusson, the teacher and singer, 
an American. This is not difficult to ex- 
plain, for he spent all his early manhood 
there, received all his musical training there 
and finally married a charming American 
woman, who had been his pupil. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he was born on one of the 
Orkney Islands, so is a near-Scotchman. 

This eminent musician has brought a 
great many of his Berlin pupils to London 
for the season, and is kept very busy at his 
Eolian Hall studio. He gives his second 
recital the 14th of this month, following a 
decided artistic success in his first. 

In a recent conversation Mr. Fergusson, 
to whom nothing of musical interest is 
foreign, was discussing tne press agent 
side of the profession. 

“T think advertising can be overdone,” he 
said, “but I think also that a man owes it 
to his pupils to let the world know of his 
doings. That does not mean ill-considered 
booming, out of proportion to the talent 
advertised, but that everv teacher of any 
standing should, for instance, advertise in 
the best musical papers. 

“As to my own experience during twelve 
years of teaching, I attribute my success 
with my pupils largely to hard work. For 
the last eight years I have been nearly 
‘dead to the world,’ teaching very often 
from 9:30 in the morning until 8 at night. 

“Formerly I sang in opera in the Au- 
tumn season at Covent Garden. Then I! 
toured with Patti, Melba, David Popper, 
Jean Gerardy and others, and finally the 
doctors advised a rest. After that I simply 
drifted into teaching, and never seemed to 
get time to think of drifting out of it. 

“As to recreations, I nlay a fair game of 








GEORGE FERGUSSON 


Scotch-American Singing Teacher, Who 
Is Soon to Return to America 


golf, and I model in clay with much pleas- 
ure. Some people say I do it well. 

“In July I shall return to America, where 
a class of opera pupils awaits me.” 

Mr. Fergusson is ever hopeful of the 
future of American composition. His fa- 
vorite song is MacDowell’s “Song of the 
Sea,” which he regards as “without doubt 
the best English song I know.” He re- 
ceived his own tutelage in singing from 
George Sweet, “a wonderful teacher,” he 
always says, gratefully. 

EMERSON WHITHORNE. 





SAYS VIOLIN WON PRINCESS 





Romance of a Young American Musician 
and a Noble German Lady 


By his art with the fiddle, Henri Berch- 
man, of New York, is said to have won 
the heart of a German Princess so com- 
pletely that the Berlin police forced him to 
leave the country. The story, according 
to the New York World, came out as the 
result of the trial of Berchman for per- 
jury in connection with a suit for damages 
against a street railway, the jury, in Berch- 
man’s case, disagreeing. 

“Berchman,” says the World,’ went 
abroad to study, at the ave of fifteen, tak- 
ing lessons from Sevcik in Prague. In 
Berlin, one night, he was asked to play 


at the Café Roland for a party of the 
friends of Helene von Zaldern. Among 
the guests was the Princess Adelpha, a 
member of one of the most distinguished 
families of the land. Berchman played 
as he had never olayed before and when 
he had finished the Princess took the 
bouquet from her corsage and handed it 
to the young American musician with the 
whispered words that her heart went with 
them. 

“The following day a leter came to 
Berchman with a coronet beneath which 
were the letters ‘A. Z.’ It was from the 
Princess, and expressed the hope that she 
should soon again meet the violinist. Other 
missives followed. 

“Then the young American 
aware that his footsteps were 


became 
dogged. 


His rooms were ransacked several times, 
and his life was made so miserable by 
secret agents of the police that, although 
penniless, he determined to abandon his 
studies and return to this country. The 
next day he met the Princess and told 
her he was going away. She cried and 
begged him to stay, but he refused and 
hastened to Bremen, where he _ secured 
passage for New York in return for play- 
ing the violin for the entertainment of the 
ship’s company.’ 


FIRE DAMAGES STUDIOS 


Prominent Musicians 
Losses in Boston Blaze 





Several Suffer 


Boston, July 5.—Fire starting from an 
unknown cause did considerable damage to 
studios of some of Boston’s well-known 
musicians in the building at No. 6 New- 
bury street, known as the Lang Studios, 
last Wednesday evening. The fire started 
about 7:30, at a time when several of the 
musicians were still in their rooms. 

The greatest amount of damage was 
done to the studio of Stephen Townsend, 
on the first floor, where several of his 
finest rugs, paintings, tapestries and speci- 
mens of his bric-a-brac were damaged by 
smoke and the chemical solution used to 
put out the fire. The studio of John A. 
Loud, secretary of the Paderewski Fund, 
on the same floor, was also badly damaged 
and the room of Arthur Foote, on the 
floor above Mr. Townsend’s studio, was 
damaged to considerable extent. 

The studios of Earl Cartwright and Mrs. 
Bertha Cushing-Child, on the lower floors, 
and those of Malcolm Lang and Mary In- 
graham, on the upper floors, were not dam- 
aged at all. oe ae & 





Party of Southerners on Musical Pil- 
grimage 


Wade R. Brown, head of the department 
of music in Meredith College, Raleigh, 
N. C., and conductor of the Raleigh Choral 
Society, sailed for Europe with a party 
of twenty-six on June 20. The party 
will go to Naples and return by way of 
Glasgow, visiting Oberammergau, and at- 
tending the Wagner Festival in Munich. 
Mr. Brown himself will remain abroad a 
year on leave of absence from Meredith 
College. 





Janet Spencer’s Summer Plans 


Janet Spencer, the contralto, who has 
just had a great success in her two song 
recitals in London, will return the early 
part of August for a two months’ vaca- 
tion, which she will spend camping in 
the Maine woods. Miss Spencer will give 
another New York recital, in Mendelssohn 
Hall, early in October, to be followed up 
by one in her home city, Boston, early in 
November. 


ANN ARBOR GRADUATES 
LARGE CLASS IN MUSIC 


Fifteenth Annual Commencement of 
University School Proves Brilliant 
Occasion 


Ann Arsor, MicH., June 25.—The fif- 
teenth annual commencement of the Uni- 
versity School of Music was exceptionally 
brilliant, and the class was the largest ever 
graduated from the institution. The. fol- 
lowing program was presented: 





Polonaise, po, (Ch Frances Louise 
Hamilton; “If ore hopin), (Henselt), Mae 
Shafer; “Er iste” (Wolf), “Im Kahne’ (Grieg), 
“Lift Thine Eyes” (Logan) Irene Pauline Ess- 
linger; Prelude and Fugue, No. 1 (Bach), “Reflets 
dans l’eau’’ (Debussy), Harrison Albert Stevens; 
Jugglery, ag | (Godard), Helen Harriet Tre- 
maine; “The Owl,’’ “*The Wood Pigeon,” “The 
Cuckoo” (L Bt Byrl Fox Bacher; “The 
Lark” (Glinka- Balakirew), Nell Mae Field; Stac- 
cato Caprice (Vogrich), Lela Stemple Reese. 


Albert A. Stanley was the director and 
Mrs. Minnie Davis Sherrill the accompa- 
nist. 

Those who received diplomas were: Pi- 
ano department—Nell May Field, Frances 
Louise Hamilton, Myrtle Ethel Lawrence, 
Lela Stemple Reese, »:ae Shafer, Ruth 


Olive Smith, Harrison Albert Stevens, 
Nell B. Stockwell, Bernice Mae Torrey, 
Helen Harriet Tremaine. Vocal depart- 


ment—Byrl Fox Bacher, Irene Pauline Ess- 
linger, Maude Charlotte Klein. Urgan de- 
partment—Elisabeth Cooley, Elsie Hough- 
ton, Hazel Pearl Henderson, Earl Vincent 
Moore. Normal diplomas, piano depart- 
Nora B. Brader, Alta Mabel Ire- 
man, Dessa Marguerite Jones, Lulu Mae 
Olmstead, Emma Lydia Kerredge, Lorene 
Gertrude Lehndorff, Anna May McCollum. 
Vocal department—Lucy Matilda Blakeney, 
Bess A. Johnson, Hazel Edna Stimson. 
Certificate courses, public school music and 
drawing—Valerie Genevieve Croze, Sarah 
Florence Jones, Grace A. Johnson. Public 
school music—Florence Ellan Cairns, Lisa 
Emma Eaves, Irene Pauline Esslinger, Ha- 
zel Pearl Henderson, clara Shackleton, 
Ruby Estelle Whaley. 

Three of the School of Music instruct- 
ors have been granted leave of absence for 
a year. Maud Z. Hagberg and Roy D. 
Welch will do special work in piano study 
in Europe, and Maude Charlotte Kleyn will 
study in New York. F, M. 








A. F. Adams on His Way Home 


A. F. Adams, American manager of the 
Quinlan International Musical Agency, who 





has been abroad arranging some important 
contracts, was due to leave London for 
New York on Thursday, July 7. 

Maria Labia, of the Berlin Komische 


Opera, has been “guesting” in Riga. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 








Five “Ring” Cycles for Berlin’s Summer Season of Opera— 
Melba’s Plan to Take an All-Star Opera Company to Aus- 
tralia Now Likely to Materialize Next Year—How Imperial 
Opera Government Is Administered in Russia and Why 
Russian Singers May Feel Independent of American Engage- 
ments—Poisoning Popular in Paris’s Stage World—Maggie 
Teyte Sings Airs from Mme. Dugazon’s Repertoire in London 
—A London Layman’s Roosveltian Ideal of a Composer 








UMMER visitors in Berlin again have 
the Gura Opera at Kroll’s Theater in 
the Tiergarten as a vacation substitute for 
the Royal Opera. The season, which 
opened on June 15, will last until August 
15. Sixty-one evening performances are 
scheduled, of which forty-three will be 
given over to Wagner, the “Ring” Cycle 
alone to ke presented five times. In the 
opening performance of “Die Meister- 
singer” the Hans Sachs was Munich’s 
Fritz Feinhals, who a few days later was 
the Jokanaan in the Strauss Week 
“Salome” in his home city, when Salomé 
Walker's other companions were Margarete 
Preuse-Matzenauer as Herodias and the 
portly Ernst Kraus as Herod. 
a a 
‘TWELVE piano concertos in three con- 
certs is the record Camille Saint- 
Saéns has made with his Mozart propa- 
gandism in London. The third and last 
program was made up of the concertos in 
E Flat Major, No. 9; in C Major, No. 21; 
in B Flat Major, No. 15; in D Minor, 
No. 20. 

The enthusiasm that carried the dean of 
French composers through three such pro- 
grams and was calculated to make the typi- 
cal young pianist of present-day produc- 
tion hide his diminished head—provided, 
of course, that any influence, mental or 
physical, could diminish the size of the 
average young pianist’s head—was due to 
the fact that he considered the Mozart 
concertos unduly neglected and was eager 
to draw the public’s attention to their 
manifold graces. The London critics are 
not agreed as to whether this laudable ob- 
ject is best served by devoting entire pro- 
grams to the neglected works; but, how- 
ever that may be there is no difference of 
opinion as to the admirable manner in 
which Saint-Saéns performed his self-im- 
posed duty. 

The London Daily Telegrath has this to 
say regarding his new duet for violin and 
‘cello, with piano accompaniment, which 
was played from the proof sheets at the 
Hollman anniversary concert: “Taking 
Alfred de Musset’s ‘La Nuit d’Octobre’ as 
his poetic basis, Dr. Saint-Saéns has 
founded upon it a duet which deserves to 
rank with his best music. To the violin- 
cello is allotted the part of the Poet, to the 
violin that of the Muse, and they discourse 
to one another in phrases that are now 
grave, now gay, now pathetic and now 
playful. But, whatever the mood, the 
music is always of great charm.” 

With his new opera, “Déjanire”’—des- 
tined for a Monte Carlo premiére and sub- 
sequent production at the Paris Opéra— 
nearing completion, the composer of 
“Samson et Dalila” is now, in his seventy- 
fifth year, at the same age as was Verdi 


when “Otello” was given to the world. 
Moreover, to repeat a familiar fact, the 
great Italian was eighty when his last 


opera, “Falstaff,” was staged. The same 
age had been reached by Auber when “La 
Circassienne” was produced, and he lived 
to complete three more works for the lyric 
stage. Karl Goldmark, who has been 
sharing the octogenarian honors of the 
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year with Theodor Leschetizky, was 


seventy-six when he finished “A Winter’s 
Tale,” and he immediately wrote to his 
for 


librettist another suitable “book,” 


Meanwhile, the Australians, justly proud 
of having given a Melba to the world; 
proud, too, of their Ada Crossley; of 
Percy Grainger, the pianist; of Elsie Play- 
fair, the violinist, and of numerous lesser 
singers and players, who have not fulfilled 
the over-estimated promise of student 
days, “are still engaged in producing more 
stars for the decoration of Europe’s 
mistier heavens,” according to an English 
periodical’s Melbourne correspondent. 
“Elizabeth Newhold, now in Paris at the 
Marchesi School, had her voice floated into 
a syndicate and is bound to return to her 
native land to sing for the company’s 
benefit, but the latest news is that an enter- 
prising English firm may buy the syndi- 
cate out. Then we have news that Frank 
Amoore, a young Victorian tenor, member 
of the Moody-Manners and Castellano 
Opera Companies, has been engaged for 
Covent Garden,” and much more of similar 
purport. They are sending budding 
pianists, too, to Europe—not rafts of ‘em, 
but shiploads—and those of these ambi- 


























AN OPERA GROUP IN 


LONDON 


The group picture here reproduced was taken in front of Pagana’s Restaurant 
in London, and represents, from left to right, the French basso, Marcoux; Cleofonte 


Campanini, the conductor; 
marco, the Italian baritone—all, 


with this season’s company at Covent 


Signor Mingardi, of | | 
with the exception of Signor Mingardi, 
Garden, 


La Scala, and Mario Sam- 
connected 
takes 


director of 


where Signor Campanini 


charge of most of the Italian operas, as he has done for several years in succession, 


and also conducts Debussy’s “Pelléas et Mélisande.’ 
This season he has sung there more frequentiy than ever be- 


favorite in London. 


Signor Sammarco is a prime 


fore, and has appeared in réles in which New Yorkers have never heard him, includ- 
ing that of Sharpless, in “Madama Butterfly.” 





which he has apparently found, for he is 
now working away like a man half his age 
to outdo Verdi. 
* * * 
ESPITE her wail of discouragement 
over the apathy of her moneyed home 
people toward her pet project, Nellie Melba 
may now look forward confidently, it 
seems, to the realization of her dream of 
taking a first-rank opera company to Aus- 
tralia. J. C. Williamson, Melbourne's well- 
known theater manager, has joined hands 
with the prima donna in the scheme and 
set out for Europe, there to clinch negotia- 
tions already begun by her with Emmy 
Destinn, Maurice Renaud, Charles Gilibert, 
Pol. Plancgon and Giovanni Zenatello. Mel- 
bourne and Sydney are to share this season 
of Italian opera presented “as it is given 
at Covent Garden or the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York,” and it is to 
begin at the end of next Summer, as soon 
as Melba and Destinn can reach Australia 
after the Covent Garden season. Its length 
will te conditioned by the engagements at 
American opera houses requiring the pres- 
ence of most members of the company. 


tious students whose funds are meagre 
seem to experience little difficulty in having 
their fingers “floated into a syndicate.” 
Emma Calvé, making her first visit with 
a voice that to her admirers of a decade 
ago is a beautiful ruin, has reduced her 
Australasian public to a state of uncondi- 
tional surrender, “Australians are quick 
to recognize the superlative,” in the words 
of the Melbourne mouthpiece already 
quoted, “though sometimes for lack of that 
degree they raise a very low comparative 
to the exalted eminence. Calvé’s large 
audiences were never tired of hearing her 
lovely lower register in numbers like ‘In 
Questa Tomba’ and went as wild as Italians 


might have done over her ‘Carmen’ and 
‘Santuzza’ numbers.” 
oe 6 
HE Paris Opéra’s “saison russe” has 


called attention once more to the offi- 
cial theaters of Russia and their organiza- 
tion, which has more in common with the 
organization of the lyric and dramatic 
stages of Germany than of those of any 
other country. 
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The Imperial theaters, or, more ac- 
curately, the Imperial theater, for there is 
but one organization, is divided into two 
groups: the one lyric, the other dramatic. 
In St. Petersburg the Opera proper is re 
served, of course, for the first; the second 
uses two different theaters. In Moscow 
opera is given at the Grand Théatre, drama 
at the Petit Théatre. There is a director- 
general for all these institutions, but each 
one has an administrative director of its © 
own, as well. The répertoire is arranged 
by a committee of four composers in St. 
Petersburg and three in Moscow for the 
musical productions, and by two actors, 
two critics and two retired actors for the 
drama. The St. Petersburg musical com- 
mittee is composed of Glazounoff, Solo- 
vieff, César Cui and Nepravnik, the chef 
d’orchestre; in Moscow Conductor Suk, 
Tanieieff and Ippolitoff Ivanoff officiate. 
Three conductors, in all, are found to suf- 
fice; two for opera, the third for the ballet. 

The way in which singers engaged for 
this country next season are to be batted 
about from Chicago to Philadelphia, from 
Philadelphia to New York and from New 
York to Boston by the constituent members 
of the Great American Opera League, sug- 
gests an adaptation, a development, rather, 
of the Impe rial system of organizing opera 
forces in Russia. Singers there are en- 
gaged by the Director-General and belong 
as much to Moscow as to St. Petersburg— 
as a matter of fact, Oscar Hammerstein 
first introduced this system in this country 
when he opened his Philadelphia Opera 
House. 

Russia pays more than any other country 
in Europe for its stars—more, in fact, than 
New York would pay for the same people, 
with one or two exceptions. Financially, 
Feodor Chaliapine is the Caruso of the 
Russian stage. What with his engagements 
in St. Petersburg and Moscow and _ his 
many guest appearances elsewhere on the 
Continent, the big yearly income 
from his voice amounts almost to $100,000. 
There is one woman, the soprano Neida 
noff, whose earnings from engagements 
confined almost exclusively to Russia reach 
the same figure. Doesn't this fact suggest 
an explanation of Mary Garden's periodical 
hankerings for a conquest of the Czar’s 
country when American impresarios prove 
refactory? As for the tenor Sobinoff, his 
salary of $55,000 is a great deal more than 


basso’s 


his compatriot, Dmitry Smirnoff, will re- 
ceive at the Metropolitan next Winter. 
* * * 


POISONING stage stars has been a popu 

lar diversion, apparently, in Paris 
during the past year. Hardly had the 
season begun when the tenor Godard of 
the Opéra died suddenly after eating 
candies which were sent to him by mail, 


but which, as it was subsequently made 
clear, were not intended for him, after all. 
\ few weeks ago Marguerite Carré, the 


director of 
at the 
Yvonne de 
campaign 


soprano, who is the wife of the 
the Opéra Comique, and an 
Renaissance Theater named 
jray became the objects of a 
of malicious persecution. 

At first numerous anonymous and threat- 
ening letters were received, but little atten 
tion was paid to them, as neither of the 
women believed she had any enemies. Then 


actress 


one day Mme. Carré received a pound of 
butter—a somewhat unexpected substitute 
for the conventional floral tributes of ad 


It may be that the singer inter 
as symbolical of the un 


miration. 
preted the butter 


known sender’s heart; her husband, how 
ever that may have been, was decidedly 
more inclined to associate it with the con 


[Continued on page 18] 
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WHEN CARUSO WAS A BOY IN NAPLES 








An Avaricious Priest Who Made Profit of His Singing and a 
Fussy Relative Who Worshipped His Voice and Slapped His 
Face—Playing Truant from School and Getting Soundly 
Trounced for It—His First Singing Lessons and His Love 
of Priests and Soldiers—His New Nickname 








HE source of Caruso anecdotes is never 
failing. Like Theodore Roosevelt and 
Oscar Hammerstein, the two other createst 
masters of the day in the art of keeping in 
the public eye, Caruso has the faculty of 
doing and saying the picturesque thing, such 
as newspaper readers seize upon with avid- 
ity. During the trip of the Metropolitan 


Overa Company in the West and South 
this Spring the reporters elicited a good 
deal of interesting autobiographical infor- 
mation from the great tenor. For an At- 
lanta reporter he recalled the days of his. 
childhood in Naples. 

“My voice has made me famous in these 
latter days,” said the tenor, “but it got me 
into scrapes and difficulties enough when I 
was a ten-year-old ragazzo at Naples. All 
Neapolitans are musical. Everybody sings 
from morning to night. Consequently my 
parents paid little attention to my childish 
outbursts, except occasionally, when the 
treble became too high and piercing, papa 
would suddenly iume from his chair and 
beseech me in the name of St. January and 
the Blessed Madonna to cease and give him 
a moment of tranquil silence. 

“But about this same time my teachers 
at the little parish school around the corner 
began to realize that my voice was not like 
that of the other children. Childish and 
innocent as I was, they immediately began 
to exploit and make canital of me, un- 
known to my parents. A fat old priest 


whose avaricious physiognomy I shall never 
forget used to take me away from my 
lessons and trot me around to see one 
after another of the 300 odd churches in 
Naples, where I obediently sang whatever 
they demanded. Sometimes, too, we went 
to concert halls. after each of these ex- 
cursions the priest would give me candy 
and apples, promising more sweetmeats the 
next day on condition that I said nothing at 
home. 

“Months later I learned that this singing, 
for which I thought a handful of sugar 
plums was splendid pay, was netting mv 
teachers considerable sums of money, not 
one soldo of which ever found its way: into 


my pocket. 
* * * 


“Then, one dav, there came to visit us a 
friend—perhaps a distant relative of the 
family. I do not know. Only I remember 
she had a figure l’<e an omnibus and a face 
like a grenadier. I didn’t love her much. 

“However, the first evening she arrived, 
it seems, I was out in the back yard under 
an orange tree singing to split my lungs. 
As the first notes flew upward to where she 
sat with the papa and the mamma, she 
threw up her hands in ecstasy and cried: 

“Che voce! che bella voce! E un angelo 
chi canta!’ 

“*Angel! Bah!’ retorted my matter-of- 
fact father, ‘it is only that little demon of 
an Enrico, who gives our tortured ears no 
peace by day or night.’ 

“But the woman insisted that she had 
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found a treasure and that my serious edu- 
cation and the cultivation of my voice must 
be undertaken at once. My parents agreed 
that she might do as she liked, so one fine 
morning off I marched with my new bene- 
factress. 

“I still lived at home, but went to her 
house every day to be given lessons in 
reading, writing and, above all, in the true 
Italian language. Up until that time I had 
been accustomed to speak the Neapolitan 
dialect, the patois. I was a strong-headed 
youngster, and I still spoke it when I 
choose, whether the old crenadier liked it 
or not. She fussed day after day until she 
lost patience, and finally slapped my face. 
I ran home crying, and never went to see 
her again. 

“So back to the parish school I was sent. 
My experience with the woman had made 
me lazy and averse to study. 

* * &* 


“Tt was in the springtime, la bella prima- 
vera,’ continued Caruso, “so instead of 
going to school I made friends with the 
urchins of the streets, and played truant— 
hookey, you call it—for one solid month. 
All this time my parents thought I was at 
my books, but one day a gossiping neighbor 
told them the truth, and next day when I 
set out, as usual, my father was spying, 
half a block behind, though I little sus- 
pected it. 

“You know that great, wrought-iron 
grille in front of the central railway sta- 
tion at Naples? Well, the idea struck me 
that it would be a delightful amusement to 
climb like a monkey, hand over hand, to 
the top. So up I started, agile as an ape, 
happy as the worthless little rascal that I 
was. But, alas, my father, with a stout 
riding whip, had followed. and was stand- 
ing right below. He said nothing and let 
me climb on, until I was too high to dare 
to jump back to earth and then, without 
the least preliminary warning, he gave me 
the thrashing of my life. I couldn’t get 
down. I tried in vain to climb up out of 
reach of the lash. It was a salutary drub- 
bing, and I think it made me a better boy. 
At any rate, I followed him meekly home- 
ward and never played truant again.” 

* * 


At the Théatre du Chfatelet, in Paris, 
where Caruso is singing with the Metro- 
politan company, he has been telling certain 
friends the almost unknown story of how 
he obtained his first singing lessons. In 
Naples, at the age of eighteen, Caruso 
earned about $1 a dav at nattern designing. 
He had a nice voice, and confided to his 
father his ambition to become a great 
singer. The old man would not hear of 
this, but the young man persisted in his 
desire to develop his talent, and so the 
father opened the door one day and re- 
quested him to “clear out,” telling his son 
to make his living as he pleased, and also 
to take another name if he dishonored his 
own. 


Enrico called on a priest. To him he 
sang the “O Salutaris.” The priest was 
charmed at once, and took the young man 
to the choirmaster, with the order to teach 
singing to the Neapolitan boy gratis. 
Finally he led the choir and became its 
soloist. And he was able to study without 
starving with the priest’s generous aid. 


* * * 


Then Caruso went to do his military ser- 
vice and was enrolled in a regiment of 
artillery. Asked for his profession, he re- 
plied: “Singer.” The captain, considering 
that such a profession could not make a 
very efficient artilleryman, assigned the re- 
cruit to the hardest tasks. Caruso was 
cheerful under all circumstances, and kept 
on singing. 

He was exercising his voice one day. The 
major, passing the barrack yard, heard him. 
The man had a fierv temper, and was 
feared by every one in the regiment. He 
immediately sent for the singer. 

“So you are the singer? And you think 
you are here to sin~ do you? 

Caruso_ began incoherently to excuse 
himself. But the major seemed very angry, 
and would not listen. He threatened to 
“teach” him that the barracks is no place 
for singing, accused him of being a bad 
soldier, and ordered Caruso to call on him 
that same evening, where he would be at 
liberty to sing as much as he wished. 

After Caruso had sung for the major 
the latter took him to the café of the town, 
where he had made an annointment with a 
teacher of music and other competent 
judges. After the tenor’s trial the major 
addressed him: 

“Be off and study your music, bad sol- 
dier! And do not let me see you at the 
barracks any more than is necessary.’ 

When Caruso left the regiment he did 
not know much about gunnery or the sci- 
ence of warfare, but he had made consid- 
erable progress toward his goal. And, Ca- 
ruso adds to-da~ that is why he loves 


priests and soldiers. 
* * &* 


Caruso has received a new nickname in 
Paris. On the first production there of 
“Manon Lescaut” it was noticed that the 
tenor in his scenes with the heroine acted 
with all his customary Italian vivacity, and 
from an Anglo-Saxon view, lack of re- 
straint. Lucrezia Bori, the young and 
pretty débutante who sang Manon, at times 
found the tenor’s realism somewhat em- 
barrassing. In the last act particularly, 
where Manon lies dying, her discreet but 
auite noticeable efforts to restrain the ten- 
or’s gestures caus:d some amusement. 

A partv of Americans was talking the 
matter over the following day, when one 
of them, William N. Macmillan, who was 
Mr. Roosevelt’s host at his African ranch, 
suggested that Caruso should be called 
“Pawnee Bill.” The mot, according to the 
Paris correspondent of the New York 
Times, has had great success. 
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“A PERFECT VIOLIN” 





Spokane Woman Said to Have Fashioned 
a Wonderful Instrument 


A woman’s hand and a woman’s brain 
did the unusual when Lisle Dunning, well 
known in local musical circles, brought to 
completion a violin, perfect from the stand- 
point of a musician and a craftsman, the 
work of her own hands, capable of stand- 
ing the test of concert playing and the quiet 
hours in the studio, and combining those 
features of violin construction portrayed 
by those two old masters of the craft, 
Guarnerius and Stradivarius. For a year 
Miss Dunning worked on her first effort 
before success came, spending long days 
and nights in modeling the long, sweeping 
lines of the body, chiseling the artistic 
scroll and shaping curves upon whose ser- 
pent angles depended thoroughness of tone 
quality and vibration. After the first at- 
tempt became a perfect playing instrument, 
infatuated with the tedious work, she made 
another, later presented to her first music 
teacher, Lucile du Pré, of Denver, Col. 

“Rules and measurements are useless in 
making a violin,” said Miss Dunning, in 
telling of her venture into a field hereto- 
fore occupied alone by man. “The eye 
and ear must tell you everything. Most 
any man acquainted with planes and ¢hisels 
and a glue pot could make something that 
looked like a violin; but the secret lies in 
framing the body so that the tones are 
vibrated without rasping or harshness. The 
liberal ‘use of glue or a too deep incision 
of a chiseled line will spoil all your work. 
It is this care and carefulness for details 
that counts and causes worry and takes 
time.”—Spokane Spokesman-Review. 





When the Orchestra Refused to Play for 
Nikisch 


In his early days Herr Arthur Nikisch, 
the famous conductor, who has been ful- 
filling some important London engagements, 
was appointed to conduct a performance of 
“Tannhauser” at the Leipsic Opera. He 
was but a young chorus master at the time, 
and the orchestra absolutely refused to play 
under so youthful a conductor. -They were 
only induced to do so when a director said 
that if they were of the same mind after 
the overture had been played they could 
then and there hand in their resignations. 
The overture was a veritable triumph for 
Nikisch, and with profuse apologies the 
orchestra offered him their congratulations. 
—Tit-Bits. 





Wants Savoy Operas Revived 


“Should not the result of the experiment 
now being tried at the Casino Theater, the 
revival of Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘Mikado,’ 
teach a salutary lesson to New York the- 
atrical managers?” asks a correspondent of 
the New York Herald. “The house is sold 
out for weeks ahead, and it is not because 
there is an ‘all star cast’ playing, but be- 
cause there are enough theatergoers in New 
York who appreciate real light opera and 
are heartily tired of the musical comedy 
deformities with which managers have been 
doing their best to corrupt the New York 
taste. I for one would like a season of 
the old ‘Savoy opera’; not just through the 
‘silly season,’ but in the real season. Let 
some enterprising manager provide a réper- 
toire of ‘Mikado,’ ‘Pinafore,’ ‘Penzance,’ 
‘Patience’ and ‘Iolanthe’ and watch the box 
office receipts.” 


AMERICAN SINGERS 
SCORE IN VIENNA 


Alfred Piccaver, Tenor, and Loretta 
Tannert, Soprano, Make 
Deep Impression 


VIENNA, June 16.—Alfred Piccaver, the 
American lyric tenor, of the Prague Opera, 
achieved a success at his one appearance 
in Vienna during the Italian “Stagione” 
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such as any tenor might well be proud of. 
Coming here absolutely unheralded and un- 
known, his performance last week of the 
Duke, in “Rigoletto, at once raised him to 
a most enviable position with both the 
press and the music-loving public of Vi- 
enna. 

Mr. Piccaver is one of the youngest 
tenors to achieve a solid European success, 
being at present only twenty-five years old. 
He is a native of mibany, N. Y., and came 
to Europe three years ago for study. He 
did not wait very long for his European 
opening, however, as he was engaged al- 
most at once for the Prague Opera, where 


he is under contract for a period of five 
years. At the time of his engagement he 
had absolutely no répertoire, and learned 
the role of Fenton, in Nicolai’s “Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” in eight days, making 
his first appearance on the stage in this 
part. Since then he has made enormous 


- 





ALFRED PICCAVER 


(As “Pinkerton). He Has Been Winning 
Golden Opinions in Vienna 


strides in his art, singing in twenty-five 
eperas and being especially successful as 
the Duke in “Rigoletto” and Count Richard 
in “The Masked Ball.” Last December he 
appeared as Faust at the Royal Opera in 
Berlin. At the coming Mahler Festival in 
Munich next September Mr. Piccaver will 
sing the tenor part in the composer’s Eighth 
Symphony. 

Mr. Piccaver’s voice is a pure lyric tenor, 


‘ and has been compared in quality with 


Caruso’s, something of which he is very 
proud, as he considers the great Italian 
tenor as the foremost exponent of the art 
of “bel canto” living to-day. At the end 
of his Prague engagement Mr. Piccaver 
has a six years’ contract with the Royal 
Court Opera at Vienna, where he will be 
a most welcome addition to the forces. 
The Prague Opera has also a second 
American member, the soprano, Loretta 
Tannert, who comes from Urange, N. J. 
After studying for two years with Mme. 
Marchesi in Paris, she was offered and 
accepted the position of coloratura so- 
prano at Prague. In the rdles of Lucia 
and Queen of the Night, in Mozart's 
“Magic Flute,” she has had great success. 
She has also sung in Dresden and in Mann- 
heim. Epwin HuGHEs, 


BIG CHORAL SOCIETY 
FOR NEW ORLEANS 


Permanent Body Organized to 
Maintain Chorus of Two 
Hundred Singers 


New OrLeans, June 28.—Permanent or- 
ganization has just been effected by the 
New Orleans Musical Society. The society 
was first prominent in the concert given at 
the Tulane campus last Fall in honor of 
President Taft. Through the efforts of 
Florence Huberwald, interest in the society 
has been kept alive, and the permanent or- 
ganization is the result. 

The election of otticers resulted as fol- 
lows: Florence tiuberwald, president; Ju- 
lian Braunfels, vice-president; Mrs. J. M. 


Gwinn, vice-president; Arthur B. Tebbetts, 
secretarv; Cecile E. Mandot, assistant sec- 
retary; L. E. Bentley, treasurer, and George 
O’Connell, musical director. Board of Di- 
rectors—Pearl Wight, C. mn. Ellis, E. B. 
Craighead, W. B. Thompson, Philip Wer- 
lein, Mrs. Robert Sharp, Mrs. E. von Mey- 
senberg, Mrs. John A. Morris, T. J. Wood- 
ward, Harry Loeb, John H. Conniff, W. W. 
Carter, Harry O. Bisset, J. E. Merilh and 
Walter Stauffer. A committee on music 
was announced to include Signor Ferrata, 
Ruth Harrison, George Paoletti, Mary 
Conway, Mamie Maloney, Mrs. H. O. Bis- 
set and George O’Connell. 

_ The organization is free to all interested 
in music, and it is hoped that a chorts 
membership of 200 will be enlisted. Re- 
hearsals will be begun in September. 








A Japanese National Anthem 


The majority of national anthems are not 
conspicuous for beauty, either of words or 
music. The only one composed by a musi- 
cian of the very first rank is the Austrian 
anthem, for which Haydn is responsible. 
And in no country has the composition 
of a really great soet been adopted except 
in Norway, where Bjornson’s stirring lines 
beginning “Yes, we love this country,” 
serve as the national anthem. The Japan- 
ese have a daintily worded anthem, which 
Capt. Brinklev translates as follows: 

Until this grain of sand 
Tossed by each wavelet’s freak, 
Grow to a cloud-girt peak, 

Towering above the land; 

Until the dewy flake 
Beading this blossom’s gold 

Swell to a mighty lake— 

Age upon age untold, 
Joy to joy manifold 
Add for our sovereign’s sake. 
—London Chronicle. 





A Pupils’ Recital of Merit 


Ida Cidney Jauss, one of the many suc- 
cessful pupils of Dr. Franklin Lawson, 
gave a pupils’ recital at the Old Masonic 
Hall in Tremont, N. Y., July 1. Besides 
her twenty-five pupils she had the assist- 
ance of May C. Kelly, soprano, and Lillian 
Taylor, contralto, professionals who are 
pupils of Dr. Lawson. 
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DETECTING A MUSICIAN 





BY SHAPE OF HIS EAR 





T is commonly thought that persons who 

have the musical ‘gift’ have a_ peculi- 
arity of the auditory tract, which dis- 
tinguishes them from ordinary folk,” 
writes Dr. Austin O’Malley, in American 
Medicine. “There seems to be an actual 
physical quality in the hearing of musicians 
whereby thev differentiate tones with 
subtlety, and this quality is congenital. 

“When two violins are supposed to be 
tuned in unison, yet absolutely are not, 
some musicians can recognize a difference 
in pitch of only one five-hundredth of a 
tone, and Landois, the physiologist, said 
a variance of one twelve-hundredth of a 
tone has been accurately appreciated. 

“Certain musicians have the power of 
‘absolute pitch.’ When any note is sounded 
on an instrument they can immediately 
tell by the sound alone what the note 1s. 
They can take down a melody, as if from 
dictation, and in its proper key. 

“What this peculiarity of the auditory 
tract is has not been determined. It is 
thought that the nervous structures of the 
cochlea, in the internal ear, are an organ 
of special sense for the perception of 
those regular alternate rarefications and 
condensations of the air that we call 
musical tones, and of those arrhythmic 
rarefications and condensations that are 
noises. 

“Beyond this opinion, still very doubt- 
ful, nothing is known concerning the 
special adaptability for the perception of 
music in the auditory tract. ‘here is, 
however, a peculiar conformation of the 
external ear in musicians, first observed 
by Dr. J. J. Kinyoun of Washington, 
which is constant and readily perceptible. 
The external ear is called by anatomists 


the pinna (wing) or auricle. ‘The outer 
border of the pinna is the helix. This 
begins in the crus (stock, leg) of the 
helix, just above the meatus, or canal 
leading into the eardrum, and ends in the 
lobule. 


“Between the helix and the cup-shaped 
depression, the concha, at the bottom of 
which is the meatus, there is a ridge, bi- 
furcated above, called the anti-helix. | hat 
bifurcation is named the crura of the anti- 


helix, and the slisht depression between 
these crura is the triangular fossa. The 
groove between the helix and the anti- 


helix is the scapha (boat, boat-shaped). 
“The prominence at the inner edge of 
the concha is the tragus (tragus, a goat— 
because of the hair which grows upon 
that part of the ear in middle life) ; oppo- 
site and below the tragus is a prominence, 


the anti-tragus, and between these points 
is the inter-travic notch. 

“The shape of the concha (a shell) is 
the special phenomenon observable in 
musicians’ ears. In tnese persons tue 
concha is (1) large, (2) deep, (3) rectan- 
gular. The lowest border is horizontal, 
and at right angles with the helix, which 
makes the outer border of the concha. 

“In singers, even the noted artists, the 
lowest border of the concha is not seldom 
out of the horizontal line as this border 
goes back from the inter-tragic notch, thus 
forming a slightly obtuse angle with the 
anti-tragus (the ear of Mme. Emma 
Eames is an example), but this obtuse 
angle is not found in the instrumentalists. 
In some singers (Cavalieri, »ochumann- 
Heink, for example) the lowest border is 
horizontal, but the anti-helix slopes back- 
ward slightly. 

“Richard Wagner had a typical external 
ear of the musical form. In his case the 
lower border of the concha made a sharp 
right angle with the anti-helix. Wassily 
Safonoff, the Russian composer; Rach- 
maninoff, Marie Mattfeld, and Cleofonte 
Campanini, who led the orchestra at the 
Manhattan Opera House in New York, 
have this sharp angle like Wagner. 

“Ordinarily in musicians the lowest bor- 
der of the concha is rounded slightly as 
it joins the anti-helix. his is seen in the 
of Paderewski, Verdi, Ysaye Von 


ears 
Bulow, Balfe, Wilhelmj, Perosi, Tschai- 
kowski, Parry, Massenet, Maud Powell, 
Elgar, Litolff and innumerable others. It 


is noteworthy also that the lowest border 
of the lobule is musicians is commonly al- 
most parallel to the lowest border of the 
concha, but this formation is not invariable. 
The only marked exception to this shape 
of the lobule the writer could find is in 
Joachim’s ear. It is a curious coincidence 
also that musicians almost without excep- 
tion have large noses. 

“When, on the contrarv. the earlines are 
vertical, and the concha is narrow, with 
little or no border, and the lobule is large 
and pendant, the person, no matter how 
intelligent he may be, lacks the musical 
It is said that General 


sense, is tone deaf. 
Ulysses S. Grant was not interested in 
music, and he could not recognize old 


popular tunes. His ear lines were vertical. 

“If a child has vertical ear lines it is 
useless to attempt to teach him music. One 
might as well try to make a pianist of a 
hoy that has short stubby fingers. Again, 
when a person with vertical ear lines asks 
a musician to play an instrument the re- 
quest is merely an act of patient courtesy, 
and the final applause is willful mendacity 
or a sign of relief.” 





AKRON STUDENT GRADUATES 





Commencement Exercises Held at the 
American Conservatory of Music 


Axron, O., July 4—Commencement exer- 
cises of the American Conservatory of 
Music, here, were held on June 24, and were 
attended by an audience of over 1,000 per- 
sons. There was much applause for each 
of the participants in the excellent program. 
Edna Carbaugh, pianist, was the graduat- 
ing student, and_ she played as her share 
of the proceedings the Grieg Concerto and 
numbers by Schubert, Chaminade and Cho- 
pin, with a technical facility and poetic in- 
signt that spoke very highly for the train- 
ing she had received. She was assisted in 
her work by William Roberts, who played 
the second piano. 

In addition to the piano numbers Mr. 
Roberts was heard in several organ num- 
bers, playing a Dubois Prelude, Sturges’s 
“Meditation,” while Ralnh Mangold, tenor, 
and Julia Witner, contralto, contributed 
songs by Trotire, Bartlett, Bellini, Brahms, 
Handel and Tosti in remarkably fine style. 





Frieda Hempel Not to Sing with Metro- 
politan Opera Company 


Frieda Hempel, the coloratura’ soprano 
of the Berlin Royal Opera, will not be 
able to obtain the necessary leave of ab- 
sence to allow of her projected appearances 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company 
next Winter. It had been announced that 
she would appear in New York for three 
months next season, but Intendant von 
Hilsen, of the Berlin Opera, has notified 
the Metropolitan management that it will 
be impossible to grant her leave. In con- 
sequence it may be necessary to abandon 
here the proposed revival of “Les Hugue 
nots.” 


OFTEN SANG FOR THE KING 


England’s Late Monarch Presented Dal- 
ton Baker with Diamond Stickpin 


Since the death of King Edward a num- 
ber of celebrities in the musical world 
have found additional value and interest 
in tokens given them by that monarch. 
Dalton Baker, the English baritone, who 
returns to America, is proud to possess 
a diamond pin, 
the photographic 
reproduction of 
which is shown 
herewith, present- 
ed to him by 
the late king and 
the Queen Alex- 
andra, as a token 
of their apprecia- 
tion of his sing- 
ing on the occa- 
sion of a State 
concert at Wind- 


sor Castle, in 
June, 1908. This 
was the third 
time Mr. Dalton 
Baker was hon- 
ored by a Royal 
command. After 
having been in- 


troduced at Court, 
he repeatedly sang 
for the Queen 
and the Duchess 
of Connaught at 
their small semi-private receptions, and for 
the late King when the latter gave one 
of his famous evenings for his personal 
friends. 





Jean Nesbitt, a Canadian pianist, made 


her London début Monday. 
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CLIMB TO FAME OF FRANCIS ROGERS 





Baritone Who Toured with Sem- 
brich an Artist of 
Many Gifts 


Francis Rogers has gained a position of 
prominence in the musical world by means 
of a fine baritone voice, a musical tempera- 
ment, unremitting hard work and unswerv- 
ing allegiance to high artistic ideals. He 
has had the advantage of several years of 
study in Europe, where he became familiar 
with both the languages and the music of 
France, Italy and Germany, but he is a 


thorough American, a native of Boston and 
a graduate of Harvard. Indeed, the major 
part of his preparatory work and of his 
public experience has been carried on in 
this country. 


In February, 1909, Mme. Sembrich en- 


gaged Mr. Rogers to assist her on_her 
trans-Continental tour of 1909-10. Chis 
tour comprised forty-one concerts in al- 


most as many large cities. In many of the 
cities Mr. Rovers was an absolute stranger, 
but everywhere his success was unequivo- 
cally enthusiastic, and everywhere hte was 
recognized at once as wholly worthy to 
appear on the concert stage with the great 
prima donna. 

It has been as a recital singer that Mr. 
Rogers has won his chief laurels, and his 
recital programs, both in construction and 
rendering, are remarkable for the breadth 
and catholicity of their scope. But he has 
also won fame as an oratorio singer and 
as a singer with orchestra. He has ap- 
peared as soloist with the Boston, New 
York, Pittsburg, St. Louis, St. Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestras and the Boston Festival 
Orchestra. Oratorio parts, such as Elijah, 
St. Paul and the High Priest in “Samson 
and Delilah,” he has made particularly his 
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own, for they suit to perfection the pure 
baritone tessitura of his voice. For several 
years he appeared annually at the White 


House, once before President McKinley 
and three times before President Koose- 
velt. 


Mr. Rogers has written much on musical 
and artistic subjects, and is always ready, 
when the educational nature of a program 
warrants the intrusion of the spoken word, 
to make comments explanatory of the less 
familiar features of the music and the text. 
His diction, especially in English, is ex- 
emplary in its perfection. 

Mr. Rogers will spend his Summer in 
New England. 











TRIUMPH OF AN AMERICAN COMPOSER IN GERMANY 





R. NICHOLAS J. ELSENHEIMER, 
the New York composer and teacher, 
achieved a great success in Germany a few 
when his composition, “Conse- 
cration of Arts,” a cantata for solo voices, 
mixed chorus and orchestra, was performed 
during the May Festival held annually in 
Viesbaden. This composition was regu- 
larly awarded a prize of $1,000 in an inter- 
national contest, in which the late Edward 
MacDowell, Frank van der Stucken and H. 
Zoellner acted as judges, and received its 


initial performance in the opening concert 
of the North American Sangerbund in vin- 
cinnati, 1899, under the leadership of the 
composer. Dr. Elsenheimer at once sprang 
into fame by his powers as a director ot 
unusual energy and ability, for he con- 
ducted a chorus of 1,400 singers and an 
orchestra of 127 men with the skill of a 
master of long experience. The work is 


weeks ago, 


not alone a glorification of art, but also a 
fitting tribute to this country—for Colum- 
bia, the guardian angel of the new world, 
promises, under the stirring strains of the 

“Star-Spangled Banner,” her particular pro- 
tection to the arts. 

The “Consecration of Arts” was given a 
place of honor in the festivities of Wies- 
baden. A gala concert was ordered. for the 
6th of May by command of the Emperor, 
in which Dr, Elsenheimer’s cantata was the 
only attraction. Soloists of great drawing 
power were engaged, and a chorus was or- 
ganized consisting of two leading choral 
societies of Wiesbaden, the city’s orchestra 
and the Royal Opera House furnishing the 
instrumental part. 

The work was conducted by Hugo Af- 
ferni, musical director of the city’s orches- 
tra and a former fellow-student of the 
conductor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, Alfred Herz. The composer had re- 
ceived a special invitation to be present, 
and witnessed the performance with his 


mother and brother. The Emperor was 
ready to grace the concert with his pres- 
ence, but was prevented from carrying out 
his intention by the néws of King Edward’s 
rapidly sinking strength. However, the 
concert took place, and, notwithstanding 
the disappointment over the monarch’s in- 
ability to be present, the music took a strong 
hold on the audience, and the triumph ot 
the German-American composer was re- 
corded in all of the leading papers of the 
empire. 





SEPPILLI TO RETURN 





Will Conduct Italian Opera at Metropoli- 
tan Next Season 


Armando Seppilli has been engaged as 
conductor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany for next season. He will direct such 
operas in the Italian répertoire as Signor 
Toscanini does not conduct himself. Signor 

Seppilli was a conductor at the Metropoli- 
tan one previous season, from 1901 to 1902, 
assisting Signor Mancinelli in the Italian 
works. He also conducted French and Ital- 
ian operas performed by the Savage-Grau 
English Opera Company at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House in 1899-1900, and sstill 
earlier had acted as conductor of the Ital- 
ian operas sung by the opera company 
which Walter Damrosch and Mme. Melba 
organized. He was the first conductor to 
produce “La Bohéme” in this country in its 


authentic form. 
Signor Sepilli is also a composer, and 
one of his operas, “The Red Ship,” was 


produced in Milan two years ago. 


* 





Mabel Daniels, Composer, Recovered 


Boston, July 5.—Mabel W. Daniels, the 
composer, who was ill all Winter, has al- 
most entirely recovered, and left last week 
for the South Shore, where she will spend 
July, going to the mountains in August. 
She will return to Boston in September, 
and in the meantime will do considerable 
work on new compositions, including a con- 
tralto solo. The song cycle for women’s 
voices, with soprano solo part, entitled “In 
Spring Time,” by Miss Daniels, was recent- 
ly published by G. Schirmer, of New York, 
and has already been produced many times. 
The cycle was given for the first time about 
a year ago at the commencement concert of 
Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass., un- 
der the personal direction of Miss Daniels. 

oe he Ben 


Paris Critic on Farrar’s “Tosca” 

17, prints 
given by 
Farrar, in 


The Figaro, of Paris, of June 
the following: “The reception 
the Parisians to Geraldine 
‘Tosca, at the Opéra Comique, is more 
enthusiastic at each representation. Yes- 
terday it took the form of a veritable 
triumph. After each act the great singer 
was greeted with an endless ovation be- 
tween numerous recalls. On leaving the 
theater a crowd of spectators awaited Miss 
Farrar and acclaimed her once more. Mr. 
Scotti, the eminent baritone, likewise re- 
ceived from the public the most flattering 
marks of their artistic pleasure.” 


ORANGE CHORAL UNION’S 
FATE IN THE BALANCE 


Committee of Mendelssohn Society Com- 
plains of Lack of Support Which 
May Result in Dissolution 


OraNGE, N. J., July 5—The Orange Men- 
delssohn Union, which for twenty-nine 
years has been one of the most active cho- 
ral bodies in New Jersey, is facing a seri- 
ous situation. [he hint was recently thrown 
out by the society’s advisory committee 
that, unless it received more substantial 
support than has been given it the last few 
seasons, the result would be eventual dis- 
solution. The union now has an associate 
membership of 110, whose subscriptions to 
the society s concerts are depended upon to 
defray expenses. If the society is to be 
continued this membership must be in- 
creased, and the committee has accordingly 
sent out the following appeal: 

“For the adequate support, moral and 
financial, of the union, an increase of this 
associate membership list to 250 is essen- 
tial. It is not to be doubted that there are 
in the Oranges public-spirited and music- 
loving men and women enough easily to 
afford such a membership. 

“To the older residents of the commu- 
nity the honorable history of the Mendels- 
sohn Union is well known. For twenty-nine 
years it has maintained a mixed chorus of 
men’s and women’s voices, at present from 
ninety to one hundred in number, adequate 
in quantity to any hall at our disposition, 
and in quality in every respect equal to the 
very best. Among its more notable produc- 
tions have been such works as Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Elijah,’ Haydn’s Creation,’ Ber- 
lioz’s ‘Damnation of Faust,’ Handel’s ‘Mes- 
siah,’ Bruch’s ‘Odysseus,’ Dvo6rak’s ‘Spec- 
tre’s Bride,’ Coleridge-avlor’s ‘Hiawatha,’ 
Elear’s ‘King Olar,’ ete. Hundreds of 


smaller works have been sung by it, and 
more than 200 soloists introduced to the 
community. Every year, with the assist- 


of such soloists and an orchestra of 


ance 
the best musicians, two or three concerts 
have been given, to each of which each 


associate member, in return for his annual 
dues of $10, receives four tickets of. ad- 
mission. 

“Not only by affording the opportunity 
of hearing good music well sung has the 
union served the public, but in training the 
successive members of its chorus in a love 
of such music, the ability to render it well 
and the industry and fidelity necessary to 
acquire such ability. The chorus has been 
and is in a way a post-graduate school of 
singing for the young people of the com- 
munity and a nursery for its church choirs. 
Throughout the season it meets once a 
week for instruction at the hands of a 
master of his art, and it has never had any 
bars up against any one willing and compe- 
tent to join in its work.” 





Ruth Lewis, a New York church con- 
tralto, has been engaged for the Municipal 
Opera at Halle, Germany. 





Moriz Rosenthal will make a long tournée 
of Germany, Austria and England next sea- 
son. 
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THE GULF BETWEEN OPERA AND SYMPHONY 


In the current number of the New Music Review 
Philip Hale wails the old wail that the musical talk 
of the world is about opera and opera singers, and not 
about symphonies and music as music. 

In the New York Sun of June 26, Mr. Henderson 
gently rebukes the “Sage of Osterville,” acknowledges 
the imputation, and proves in a very genial way that 
it is no such terrible thing to talk about opera, and 
that our good forefathers did so before us. Mr. Hen- 
derson’s principle would seem to be to go with the tide 
and get what enjoyment out of it is possible. 


It is with no desire to speak pessimistically, and. 


certainly with no purpose to oppose the progress of 
abstract music, that we say that the existing condi- 
tion of affairs is right and logical in its own time and 
place, and that it will never be different, at least until 
a strikingly new phase develops in the evolution of 
humanity. It is not complaint that is wanted against the 
predominance of operatic over purely musical talk; it 
is understanding and sympathy. This is no casual 
thing—that people talk of opera instead of the sym- 
phony and other pure musical forms. The reason for 
it lies deep in human nature as it exists at present. 
The chasm between the lover of opera and the lover of 
music as music is vastly deeper than Mr. Hale appears 
to realize, and is worthy of more penetrating analysis 
than Mr. Henderson would seem to accord it. 

Mr. Henderson touches the crux of the matter when 
he says, “the public, heaven bless it, has no imagination. 
It goes to the theatre to be diverted; and the thrilling 
expression of poetic ideals is not diverting.” Is not 
diverting to the public, the critic might have said: it 
certainly is diverting, and more than that, to those 
who are moved by such expression. 

Opera in its very nature is devised to appeal to those 
who have little or no imagination. Everything is placed 
tangibly before the senses; the imagination is not taxed. 
Moreover, opera must necessarily be given through the 
medium of singers, the great singers of the day, and 
this brings in the element of personality and personal 
gossip. All of these things give the unimaginative man 
a handle to hold on to his music by. This handle he 
absolutely needs. Deprived of it he is lost. Break this 
link which binds music to his world, and it flies off 
at once to skies beyond his reach. The man of whom 
this is true represents the mass of humanity—a hu- 
manity which knows little or nothing of real imagina- 
tion. 

On the other hand, the lover of pure music loves 
music merely for what it does to him as music, as ex- 
pression through sound. He loves it for its particu- 
lar effect upon his imagination, just as the man of the 
street loves it for its effect upon his feet. To add 
to music visual or sensational features only drags it to 
earth. It is quite sufficient that his imagination be 
stimulated; that does the rest for him spontangously. 

Even if program music is considered, in Whith visual 


images are given to the hearer through literary means, 
knowledge and reading are implied or required, and, 
in fact, nowadays, often knowledge of a classical and 
even philosophical nature. 

It is easy to realize why the few go to hear sym- 
phonies and the many to hear opera. It is not merely 
the lover of pure music who is rare. It lies deeper 
than that. It is the man of imagination himself who is 
rare; his numerical proportion to the mass of unim- 
aginative humanity is incredibly small. The gulf which 
separates the opera lovers and the opera talkers from 
the symphony lovers and the symphony talkers, 
thus begins to reveal its black and abysmal depths. 
The fundamental advantage of opera over symphony 
with respect to popularity, with respect to its capacity 
for general apprehension—is so colossal as to make it 
almost impossible of realization by the mind. 

The question then so casually and jocularly treated 
by the critics, is in reality an index to the entire present 
truth of the relation of humanity to music, and an in- 
dication of humanity’s entire relation to poetry and art 
generally. The vision is discouraging to the idealist, 
but complaint will do no good. One who sees, has the 
choice of amusing himself as best he may, or of 
shouldering the Atlas-burden of musical uplift. 





A PROBLEM FOR PIANO STUDENTS 


In his reply to Louis Bachner in last week’s issue of 
Musicat America, Louis Stillman has indulged with 
considerable vehemence in a discourse on “method” in 
the course of which he asserts that “in order to insure 
substantial progress it is necessary to reduce 
the emotional element to as small a degree as possible” 
in the process of technical training. Mr. Stillman’s sub- 
sequent statements make it evident that the general spirit 
of his arguments is by no means as conservative as the 
one above would seem to imply, and his liberal minded- 
ness is further exemplified in his steadfast opposition 
to the time-honored dreariness of Czerny, Clementi and 
Cramer. Nevertheless, a pronounced attitude of hostil- 
ity toward everything that smacks of emotionalism in 
exercises designated specifically for technical further- 
ance continues uncompromisingly to be maintained 
by a very large number of piano teachers. Such a 
course, unless pursued in the case of a student excep- 
tionally endowed as regards musical instinct, feeling, 
and highly developed temperamental qualities in gen- 
eral is bound to defeat its own purposes. The es- 
sence of music is emotionalism whatever pedantry may 
urge to the contrary. There can be nothing more ut- 
terly deadening to the artistic sensibilities of youth 
than a compulsory diet of unsavory technical exercises 
administered with threats of assured excommunication 
from the ultimate delights of music unless thoroughly 
mastered. So important is it that nothing should be 
suffered to disturb or paralyze the emotional faculties 
that it has even been deemed advisable occasionally to 
encourage a pupil to try over for himself, regardless 
of correct fingering and the like, music which he en- 
joys, and which is recognized as of worthy quality. 
Emotion in that case will do more to impel him to a 
technically correct performance than could a hundred 
dry exercises. Similarly, if the pupil finds himself in- 
clined and able to play Czerny, Clementi and Cramer 
with depth of feeling it is his prerogative to do so, 
and this happy faculty will render his practice of in- 
finitely more value to him than to one who undertakes 
it merely with the hope of future recompense for 
present discomfort. 





A FUTURE MUSICAL FOURTH 


It is a very desirable and timely step from savagery 
to civilization for New York City, in its endeavors to 
procure a “sane Fourth,” to suppress fireworks and in- 
crease municipal music at the same time. Nothing 
could be more right and progressive. 

It is more difficult this year than ever before to pro- 
cure permits to use fireworks. At the same time Park 
Commissioner Stover and Dock Commissioner Tom- 
kins have the desire and the power to provide more 
and better free music for the city than has ever be- 
fore been possible. 

Commissioner Stover is setting a precedent of mag- 
nitude in increasing the quantity of Fourth of July 
music and the number of places in which it is to be 
given. A marked step forward is the giving of band 
concerts on the plazas and promenades of the great 
bridges over the East River. These will be promenade 
concerts in the true sense of the word, and are certain 
to be enjoyed by thousands. 

Once this step in the direction of a “sane Fourth,” 
and especially a musical Fourth, is taken, a vista of 
great possibilities for the future is opened up. 
be that in the coming years New York City will wit- 
ness an appropriate musical celebration for the Fourth 
of July of a nature far beyond anything which has yet 


It may’ 


been conceived as a means of celebrating one of the 
greatest of American holidays. 





It would be both difficult and unprofitable to analyze 
the motive which prompted the editorial expression in 
the New Music Review for July, that “Mr. Hadley is 
now conductor of an orchestra in Seattle.” 

The time is past when one or two cities on the 
Eastern Coast of the country can arrogate to them- 
selves the sole importance in the development of sym- 
phonic music and symphony orchestras. Moreover, 
Henry Hadley’s achievement has been particularly sig- 
nificant and brilliant in view of the prominence which 
he has in such a short time given one of the youngest 
symphony orchestras in America. The expression 
quoted would be understood and overlooked in a 
farmers’ magazine, but scarcely in a metropolitan 
musical journal, 

Let us hereby inform the New Music Review that 
Henry Hadley is the conductor of the Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The rest of the musical world 
knows it already. 





A Pittsburg newspaper, commenting on the attitude 
of some people toward music as a serious profession, 
quotes the conversation of two men at a concert of the 
Pittsburg Festival Orchestra: “Said one, ‘Don’t these 
musicians do anything else?’ ‘Some of them teach, I 
believe,’ said the other. ‘Yes, I know,’ replied the 
first one, ‘but don’t they have some other business, 
some other employment?’ ” 

Doubtless, if the musicians in question had overheard 
the remarks they would, in fact, have promptly adopted 
another “business and employment,” such, for instance, 
as that recently exemplified by Messrs. Jeffries and 
Johnson. 








PERSONALITIES 

















The “Four Flonzaleys” in Switzerland 
The question is frequently asked: “Who is Flon- 


zaley?” More than a few newspaper writers in citics 
where the famous quartet appeared last season having 
raised the issue. Of course, there is no such person 
either in the quartet or out of it, the name having 
been adopted from E. J. de Coppet’s charming Swiss 
villa, where the four artists were first brought together. 
Still the idea will not down that Signor Flonzaley 
really exists, and that he is some super-Svengali who 
directs the energies of these young men and unites 
them in a common bond of enchantment. The quartet 
is spending the Summer months in recreation and 


_ practice in Switzerland. 


Busoni.—Ferruccio Busoni, the pianist, whose recent 
tour compassed all America, has written to M. H. Han- 
son his impressions of the country: “A great land already 
in its geographical proportions, and my bones and my 
nerves have been made to feel it. A beautiful land, on 
which nature has showered all its benefits. An inde- 
pendent, fresh, bold way of thinking in its people, who 
had to begin everything afresh a few centuries ago, 
who have understood how to acquire a very eminent 
position among the civilized nations in a proportionately 
short time. A strong country, enforcing for itself the 
esteem of the world.” 


Cheatham—‘“It seemed most like a New York chil- 
dren’s party,” wrote Kitty Cheatham to some New 
York friends concerning one of her recent Paris recitals. 
“There were Louise Homer’s kiddies flying about, and 
Mariska Aldrich’s children, so it seemed like home.” 
Miss Cheatham says that the Paris children in her 
audiences seem to like Oscar Wilde’s “A Selfish Giant” 
best o fher selections. 


Lawson—Dr. Franklin Lawson, the tenor and vocal 
teacher, maintains that familiarity with their own 
language is a rarity among pupils. “Ask any pupil to 
sing the diatonic scale from tonic to dominant and 
back again, vocalizing the numerals one, two, three, 
four, five, etc.,” says Dr. Lawson, “and you will be 
surprised at the resultant slovenly pronunciation.” 


Macmillen—Francis Macmillen, the violinist, is a 
great lover of the piano. He spends a great part of 
his spare moments at the keyboard improvising on 
themes of his own. 
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A BUSY SEASON IS 
IN PROSPECT FOR 
F, X. DOYLE, TENOR 

















FRANK X. DOYLE 


Frank X. Doyle, the Brooklyn tenor, has 
plans already in definite shape for a very 
busy season of oratorio, concerts and re- 
citals, some of his most important bookings 
being in New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Doyle’s voice, of dramatic 
quality and extensive range, has made his 
name widely familiar in musical circles, 
and, though practically a newcomer, he is 
making rapid strides to the front. The 
favorable press notices he has already re- 
ceived would easily fill a large book. Mr. 
Doyle will spend a two months’ vacation in 
and about Scranton, Pa., after which, about 
September 15, he will return to New York 
to begin his season. 


Sails After New Comic Operas 


Fred C. Whitney, the theatrical manager, 
sailed for Europe June 29 to arrange for 
the production in London of “The Choco- 
late Soldier.” He will also go to Vienna to 
see the presentation there of “Baron 
Trenck,” the new comic opera by Felix 
Albini, which he is to produce in New York 
in the Fall. Mr. Whitney will call on Oscar 
Straus, in Vienna, regarding the music of 
a comic opera, the libretto of which Mr. 
Whitney already has in hand. 





U. S. Kerr Delights Hartford Audience 


Hartrorp, Conn. July 2—U. S. Kerr, 
basso, was heard in a notable song recital 
at Unity Hall on June 24. He sang songs 
in French, German and English, by Holmes, 
Massenet, Stephens, Wagner, Handel and 


Bizet, earning much applause and being 
compelled to grant an encore. He was in 
admirable voice, as usual, and delivered 
the difficult florid “Furibondo” of Handel 
with remarkable facility, Wagner’s “Eve- 
ning Star” with poetic tenderness, and the 
“Toreador Song” from “Carmen” with 
such full, rich tones and dramatic fervor 
that the audience manifested the greatest 
delight. His encore number was Nevin’s 
“Rosary.” 


GERMAN COMPOSER AND 
SINGER DIE TOGETHER 


Former Thought to Have Slain Latter 
for Jealousy—Distinguished in Sev- 
eral Musical Branches 








STUTTGART, GERMANY, June 29.—Dr. 
Aloys Obrist, the musical conductor, and 
Anna Sutter, a court singer, were found 
dead to-day in the woman’s bedroom. Both 
had been shot. Appearances indicated that 
she had been murdered in her bed, and 
that Obrist had committed suicide. 

Dr. Obrist was born at San Remo, Italy, 
in 1867. He formerly conducted the Royal 
Opera here, and was a custodian of the 
Liszt Home at Weimar and a well-known 
composer, besides being an investigator in 
the field of antique music. In 1875 Obrist 
went to Weimar, where he studied music in 
the Grand Ducal Conservatory. He went 
to Berlin in 1892 and three years later 
was called to be conductor at the Stadt 
Theater in Rostock. Later he served in 
Bruenn and Augsburg in similar capacity. 
In 1895 he went to Stuttgart and remained 
there as conductor at the Royal Opera 
House for five years. He also conducted 
symphony concerts during this period, but 
in I90I1 gave up his regular duties as a 
conductor. For two years he remained 
at Weimar studying and composing, and in 
1907 once more returned to lead the or- 
chestra at the Roval Opera House in Stutt- 
gart. Obrist wrote many articles on mu- 
sical subjects, and had the reputation of be- 
ing probably the greatest German authority 
on historical musical instruments. He was 
chairman of the committee that is editing 
Liszt’s works. 

Anna Sutter attracted attention by her 
daring costume, as well as singing and act- 
ing, when she created the role of Salomé 
when the opera was first sung in Stuttgart, 
during the Winter of 1906 and 1907. Obrist 
was married, but separated from his wife, 
who was also a noted singer. He had long 
been enamored of Fraulein Sutter, and 
it is thought killed her in a fit of jealousy, 
following the act by committing suicide. 





Albert Spalding Becomes Honorary 


Academician of Florence 


The Florentine Musical Academy has 
unanimously elected Albert Spalding an 
“Honorary Academician,” thus conferring a 
signal honor upon the American violinist. 
The following letter has been received by 
Mr. Spalding from the distinguished Italian 
association : 

“FLORENCE, June I, IQIO. 

‘Dear Mr. Spalding: I am very happy 
to be able to announce that at a meeting of 
the Royal Academy Professors at the Royal 
Musical Institute of Florence, on the 29th 
of May, you were unanimously elected an 
Honorary Academician of the said Royal 
Academy, a title you so well merit, and 


which will be an honor to our academy’ 


itself. You will shortly receive the official 
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announcement and the relative diploma. A 
thousand cordial greetings, and believe me, 
“Sincerely yours, 


“( Signed) GrorGio Lorenzi.” 





Metropolitan Opera Ballet School Has 
Its First Commencement 


The new ballet school of the Metropolli- 
tan Opera Company held its first com- 
mencement in the rehearsal room at the 
Opera House, June 28. Mme. Cavalazzi 
presented twenty-four of her pupils first in 
elementary exercises, followed by the 
porte des bras, an adagio with poses, and 
a balon, with different steps showing the 
varied phases in the art of dancing. At 
the end came a small divertissement, show- 
ing how far the pupils had advanced in 
their studies, and also a graceful solo dance 
by Eva Swain. Mme. Cavalazzi, director 
and teacher of the school, is the famous 
dancer who has delighted audiences in 
America and Europe ever since the days 
when opera made its home at the Academy 
of Music. 





Josephine Knight Sails for Europe 


30sTton, July 5.—Josephine Knight, the 
soprano, sailed last Saturday from New 
York on the Arabic for Europe, where she 
will spend the Summer, returning to Amer- 
ica the latter part of September. Miss 
Knight has finished a most successful sea- 
son, having had many important engage- 


ments, including appearances with the Han- 
del and Haydn Society, the Cornell Music 
Festival, Ithaca, N. Y., and the Nashua, 
N. H., Music Festival. Miss Knight is tak- 
ing the European trip exclusively for pleas- 
ure. She alreadv has some excellent en 
gagements booked for next season. 


D. L. L. 





Summer School for Public Musical In- 
struction in Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, July 2.—The Central Sum- 
mer School for Public School Music and 
Drawing will open its second season July 
II, continuine three weeks, at Knicker- 
bocker Hall, under the direction of Nannie 
C. Love. Miss Love will teach “Public 
School Music Methods and History of 
Music” and Margaret M. Salisbury, of Chi- 
cago, will teach “Song Interpretation and 
Chorus Directing.” emphasizing high school 
music. For the lecture and recital course 
there will appear, among others, Eleanor 
Smith and W. Otto Miessner, of Berlin, 
and Jessie L. Gaynor, the American song 
writer. M. ia 1. 





Bonci Engaged for Ann Arbor 


AnN Arpor, Micu., July 2—The Uni- 
versity Musical Society announces that 
Alessandro Bonci, the tenor, has been se- 
cured for a song recital next year, and will 
appear in one of the pre-festival concerts. 

M. 
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dition of the unknown sender’s head and 
promptly sent it to be analyzed at the 
Municipal Laboratory, where it was found 
to contain oxide of zinc in dangerous 
quantities. 

A further development occurred one day 
in Mme. Carré’s dressing-room when, tired 
and faint after a prolonged rehearsal, she 
asked for a glass of port wine, which her 
dresser brought her. A fellow-singer was 
in the room at the time, and she asked him 
to take a glass with her. Naturally, the 
dresser also was invited, according,to the 
etiquette of the stage behind the scenes. 
The dresser drank and screamed. The 
fellow-singer drank, and, instead of 
screaming, threw down his glass with a 
made-in-France expletive. The prima 
donna likewise pressed her lips to her 
glass, but instantly dropped it, as she 
gasped, clutching her throat melodramatic- 
ally, as a well-brought-up leading lady 
should under such circumstances: “It’s 
burning! What have they given me?” 
Director Carré was summoned and the port 
wine was immediately dispatched to the 
Municipal Laboratory in the wake of the 
butter. Fortunately, the soprano had 
barely taken a sip, so that she felt no ill 
consequences, and her two companions, 
though seriously ill for several days, have 
now recovered. Mlle. de Bray was also 
bombarded with dairy produce and ‘sus- 
picious port wine, but she avoided the 
snares. The anonymous enemies are still 
shrouded in mystery. 

oe ae 


A CONCERT-GOER in the metropolis 
on the Thames who wants more red 
blood in the music he goes to hear com- 
plains to the London press that a sym- 
phony by an English composer recently 
played in Queen’s Hall is “far too respect- 
able” and wants “a spice of the devil.” 
Forthwith he proceeds to detail a few of 
the things a composer “worth his salt” 
ought, in his opinion, to be able to do. 


“Give me,” he writes, “a composer who 
will rise merrily after a sound night’s 
rest, breakfast with a healthy appetite, 


mount a fiery "bus horse barebacked and 
dash madly through the streets, assault the 
police, set fire to Covent Garden Theater, 
the Royal Academy and College and the 
offices of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety, burst into the suffragettes’ committee 
room and tell the ladies what he thinks of 
them; then return home with a sufficient 
surplus of energy to pour forth his up- 
roarious soul in a gloriously rowdy sym- 
phony until Scotland Yard sends a posse 
of fifty police to arrest him.” It 1s sug- 
gested that the composer would find him- 
self with at least five years on his hands 
in which to complete his symphony. 
2 

N these days of slavish adherence to the 

beaten tracks on the part of most of 
the great artists *the younger singers and 
pianists realize that in order to command 
the attention of a surfeited public it is the 
better part of discretion to blaze out new 
trails or to re-discover long-buried old 
ones—in short, to offer their audiences 
something quite “apart.” Maggie Teyte, 
of the Opéra Comique, conceived the plan 
of arranging a program of “Arias from 
the Répertoire of Madame Dugazon (1774- 
1806)” at her last London recital. A short 
illustrative lecture by J. J. Olivier, of Paris, 
preceded, and then Miss Maggie started on 


her melodious wanderings through this un- 
familiar field of song: 


“Air de la Petite’ Paysanne,” from 
Grétry’s “Lucille”; “Air de Marine,” from 
Sacchini’s “La Colonie”; “Air de Zerbine,” 


“La Servante-Maitresse” ; 
“Air de Justine,” from Dezéde’s “Alexis et 
Justine”; “Air de Louise,” from ‘“Mon- 
signy’s “Le Déserteur”; “Air de Laurette,” 
from Grétry’s “Richard Cceur-de-Lion” ; 
“Air de Sophie,” from Philidor’s “Tom 
Jones”; “Air de Nina,” from Dalayrac’s 
“La Folle par Amour”; “Air de Colette,” 
from Dalayrac’s “La Dot”; “Air de Babet,”’ 
from Dezéde’s “Blaise et Babet’”; “Air de 
Bonzoula,” from Nicolo Isouard’s “Le 
Médecin Ture”; “Air de Mme. Belmon,” 
from Della Maria’s “Le Prisonnier.” 


from Pergolesi’s 


x * * 
OLLOWING the example set by Sergius 
Rachmaninoff, Alexander Scriabine, 


the Russian Chopin to enthusiastic com- 
patriots like Wassily Safonoff, is settling 
down in Moscow once more after spend- 
ing seven years away from his native land. 
Next Winter he will give twenty concerts 
in Germany, at one of which—in Berlin in 
January—he will introduce a work he has 
just completed for orchestra and piano, en- 
titled “Prometheus.” Far from being a 
concerto, the novelty appears to belong to 
that class of modern products which treats 
the pianoforte as one of the component 
instruments of the orchestra dragged into 
individual prominence now and then, and 
which has been struggling to establish a 
vogue of its own during the last few years. 
Sergius Kussewitzky has promised to be 
the conducting godfather for this child of 
Scriabine’s musical’ fancy. 
x * * 





PERATIC memories will have been 
stirred by the announcement of the 
death of Sofia Ravogli, which occurred a 
few days ago in Rome, notes the London 
Daily Telegraph. The two Ravogli sisters, 
Sofia and Giulia, first appeared at Covent 
Garden during the season of 1891 in 
“Aida” and “Orfeo.” It was in Gluck’s 
immortal work that Giulia made her mem 
orable success, while as Eurydice in the 
same opera the artist that has just died 
attracted scarcely less attention. Another 
part in which Sofia’s statuesque grace and 
dignity served her well was that of Helen 
in Boito’s “Mefistofele.” Giulia Ravogli 
retired from the stage a few years ago to 
become Mrs. Harrison Cripps. 
* * * 
ERRUCCIO BUSONI'S publishers have 
placed on the market a “Bercgeuse 
élégiaque” by the pianist-composer, which 
has a_ descriptive sub-title, “A Man’s 
Lullaby at His Mother’s Coffin.” It is 
hardly necessary to explain that it is writ- 
ten in memory of his mother, Anna Weiss 
Busoni, who died last October. It is char- 
acterized as a “Poésie” for a sixfold string 
quartet, three flutes, one oboe, three clari- 
nets, four horns, a gong, a harp and celesta. 
eS 
THE fertile-minded August Bungert, he 
of Zeppelin symphonic flights and 
tonal descriptions of Ulysses’ wanderings, 
has now completed a choral work that 
bristles with interrogation points. “Warum? 
Woher? Wohin?” (“Why? Whence? 
Whither?”) is the title. August Spanuth 
of Die Signale is responsible for pointing 
out that, whatever way you may take it, the 
work cannot fail to leave the impression 
of being rather questionable! J. be Eee 





Earl Cartwright’s Vacation 





Boston, July : Cartwright, the 
baritone soloist, closed his studio last 
week for the Summer, and, in company with 
Lambert Murphy, tenor, and Mr. Cart- 
wright’s father and mother, will be a guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. Thompson on a yachting 
trip along the Maine coast as far as Bar 
Harbor. They will spend some time at 
that resort, and return to Boston the lat- 
ter part of July, when Mr. Cartwright will 
go to his former home in Portland, Ind., 
for August and early September. Mr. 
Cartwright has gone under the manage- 
ment of Walter R. Anderson, of New 
York, for the coming season, and will 
be in New York much of the time. 

mm hem 





Philadelphia Orchestra Engages Méré 


_ Among the important engagements to be 
filled by Yolanda Mér6, the brilliant Hun- 
garian pianist, this Winter will be a brace 


of concerts with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra during the month of February. Im- 
portant societies and organizations all 
over the country are negotiating for the 
services of the best of women pianists, 
who has come to these shores from abroad 
for many years. 





Eva Mylott and Howard Brockway to 
Tour Under R. E. Johnston 


R. E. Johnston has just arranged with 
Eva Mylott, the Australian contralto, and 
Howard Brockway, the pianist-composer 
for concert appearances during the season 
of 1910 to 1911. Miss Mylott has met 
with great success abroad having been 
the contralto selected by Mme Melba for 
her European tour. Miss Mylott is also 
an excellent oratorio singer. Mr. Brock- 
way is one of the most promising of 
American-born composers. 





Weber’s almost forgotten Mass in E Fiat 
was recently revived in Frankfort-on-Main. 
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“COMPOSING DONE WHILE YOU WAIT” 


Alfred Robyn, Organist and Writer of Comic Opera Music, Dashes 
off Extempore Fugues with as Much Ease as a Five-Finger 
Exercise—Symphonies, Cantatas.and Oratorios Amo 
Numerous Works—‘“‘ Comic Opera Harder to Compose \than 


His 








It isn’t often that you come across a 
comic opera composer whose _ inventive 
powers are backed by a thoroughness of 
technical training such as to permit him to 
sit down at the piano and dash off extem- 
pore a fugue with as much ease as he would 
a five-finger exercise. Such a phenomenon 
is Alfred Robyn, widely and well known 
as a skilled organist and as the composer 
of the charming operetta, “The Yankee 
Consul,’ which took Broadway by storm 
several years ago. The fates have surely 
not been parsimonious in the gifts they 
have showered upon this St. Louis musi- 
cian. Mr. Robyn will furnish you with 
all the varied types of musical entertain- 
ment your moods may call for—comic 
operas, symphonies, cantatas, oratorios, 
fugues and what not—they are all at his 
fingers’ ends, and are yours for the mere 
asking. His facility for composition is 
truly astounding, especially considering the 
fact that there is no element of the mer- 
tricious or commonplace about it. 

“I firmly believe that one of the very 
first requirements for the composer of a 
successful’ light opera, just as it is for 
every other kind of a musician, is an out 
and out knowledge of Bach,” Mr. Robyn 
remarked recently to a representative of 
MusicaL America. “Here you see my best 
friend and guide,” and he took up from a 
heap of scores, in all stages of comple- 
tion a well-thumbed, black-covered copy 
of the “Well-Tempered Clavichord.” “I 
cannot do without it,’ he continued, “and 
it never leaves me. I have found that some 
of the most successful of my operettas have 
been those in which I have allowed myself 
a certain latitude in the matter of musical 
complexity—harmonic freedom, and a con- 
trapuntal tendency which with me is a 
matter of temperament. All of this I have 
trained by a thorough grounding in my 
Bach.” 

And as if in demonstration of his powers 
he began to improvise an elaborate fugal 
treatment of a theme which had just come 
to his mind. 

“In church cantatas such devices are gen- 
erally considered more legitimate,” he con- 
tinued, “and in those which I composed 
while I was organist in St. Louis I took 
plenty of opportunity to introduce poly- 
phony. My choir had been trained to a 
high state of perfection, and we were there- 
fore able to encompass manv difficulties. 
Elsewhere things do not move so smoothly 
and one finds considerable opposition to 
music written in a style that demands real 
musicianship in its performance. 


“One of these cantatas was composed 
under peculiar circumstances. Anxious 
for a good text, I requested members of 
the choir to select a number of passages 
from the Bible and verses from the hymn 





ALFRED ROBYN 


Organist and Composer of “The Yankee 
Consul” and Other Light Operas 


books, offering to share the royalties after 
the publication of the work with him 
who offered me the best selection. They 
went to work with a will, I can tell you, 
and the text was put together in fine fash- 
ion. The favored individual was the minis- 
ter himself. 
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“Although I have had a good deal of 
luck with my comic operas, I prefer com- 
position in a more serious vein. Yes, | 
have composed a symphony—here is a bit 


of it,” and he played a few bars of excel- 
lent thematic material. “This doesn’t 
mean, of course,” he continued, “that I 


look down on light music as something 
of little significance. Far from it. Comic 
opera is a real art, and a difficult one. 
You may remember that Wagner said 
a Strauss waltz had more real art in it 
than many hundred bigger and more pre- 
tentious compositions. He was right. And 
I believe, moreover, that there is more 
in them than in all the works of Richard 
Strauss put together. 

“Comic opera is harder to compose than 
grand opera. In the latter you have a 
number of conventionalities to help you 
out. Here is an instance,” he explained, 
placing before him a typewritten booklet. 
“This is the manuscript of one of the three 
operettas | have to write before next Sep- 
tember—I have scarcely started on them 
yet. See how easily this could be done in 
the grand style,” and he proceeded to treat 
the text as a dramatic recitative supported 
by accompaniment of diminished sevenths, 
tremolo, according to the stereotyped pat- 
tern. “That sort of thing calls for a good 
deal of imagination and genius, doesn't it?” 
he laughed. “Really good comic opera 
requires the invention of new melodies and 
rhythms continually. 

“The misfortune of most 
writers is that their work falls into the 
hands of stage managers whose musical 
knowledge does not rise above the vaude- 
ville level. They judge the likes and dis- 
likes of the public by their own, and con- 
sequently resist every attempt to produce 
a piece of music of the slightest degree 
of complexity. The stupidity of these 
people is appalling. You cannot begin to 
imagine all the trouble | had with parts of 
‘The Yankee Consul,’ which these persons 
heard with open-mouthed astonishment, de- 
claring that parts of it were nothing less 
than grand opera. When | introduced a 
variant of the principal theme of one of 
the choruses at one point, they insisted | 
had lost my mind in trying to make their 
chorus sing ‘three tunes at once.’ It could 
never be done, they insisted, and the public 
would not listen to it. It was done, though, 
and the public seemed to like it very well. 
When such a thing happens the managers 
say that the niece has merely succeeded 
‘by chance. When the next composer ot 
decent music comes along he finds that, far 
from learning by this experience, most of 
these managerial personages will do any 
thing in their power to escape risking an 
other such ‘chance.’ 

“The future will remedy this condition 
of affairs, I am sure, even though we may 
not live to see this happy consummation. 
We are slowly but surely drawing away 
from the cheap and unworthy in melody, 
rhythm and harmony. But there is little 
danger that the future will see the aban- 
donment of melody altogether, as many 
works written to-dav lead us to suppose. 
Melody will always be demanded. I my- 
self never intend to write a thing that is 
not thoroughly melodious. | always make 
it a point in composing a fugue to see 
that its principal subject is genuinely tune- 
ful. Bach’s fugues at their best are melo- 
dious; note the one in G Minor. But com- 
posers must not forget the power of har- 
mony in transforming melody. A perfectly 
commonplace melody ceases to be common- 
place when skilfully harmonized. Notice 
this tune, with its reiteration of the note 
E” (here Mr. Robyn proceeded to play a 
portion of one of his manuscripts) “and 
then observe the difference with my har- 
monization, altered on every successiye beat. 
No, absolute simplicity of harmony is not 
desirable in light opera. I myself always 


light opera 








endeavor to introduce interesting inner 
voices in my accompaniments. I am not 
particular about breaking rules, either. 


Here is a passage in a cantata, for instance, 


that may interest you”—and Mr. Robyn 
played a sequence: of chords amusingly 
characterized by consecutive fifths. At the 


bottom of the page stood a footnote beg- 
ging the kind indulgence of captious critics. 

The statement that Mr. Robyn has scarce- 
ly started on the composition of music, 
which is to be rehearsed in September 
will give some idea of his Schubertian 
facility for work. He is about to enter 
upon his duties as successor to Clarence 
Eddy at the Tompkins Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church in Brooklyn, and, in his 
capacity of organist alone will have his 
hands full.. But the prospect of continuous 
“hustling” fails to ruffle his philosophic 
good humor in the least. 

“I like to look upon the duration of a 
day through the eyes of Nanki-Poo,”’ he 
laughed. “Let each minute represent a day, 
and each week a year, and in that way | 
have about sixty years to work in. Re- 
member, if a person can write one song a 
day he can write as many as 365 in a 
single year. 

“When Mr. Savage decided to make 
changes in Raymond Hitchcock's play, ‘The 
Galloper, I went to his office, where | 
found him, in consultation with his stage 
manager and Wallace Irwin. It was de 
cided to add certain musical numbers to 
the piece. Mr. Irwin was to write the 
lyrics, | the music. The second act takes 
place aboard a ship, so we at once decided 
that we might introduce choruses of sail 
ors, stevedores, stewards and others at 
this point. ‘When can you have the music 
ready?’ asked Mr. Savage. ‘How soon can 
you have the lyrics?’ I asked Mr. Irwin. 

‘Oh, in about an hour,’ he answered. 

‘Very well, then, you can send copyists 
for the music by ten this evening,’ | said, 
though it was then late in the afternoon. 
In an hour ten lyrics were done. By tea 
that night two copyists arrived. The music 
was ready for them, and the rehearsals 
were held the next morning. It was not 
physically possible, of course, to have the 
orchestration more than indicated, but de- 
fects in it were corrected at rehearsals. 
Such rapid work does not cause me the 
least trouble. My ideas come when needed, 
and all | have to do is to set them down.” 


Milwaukee to See Russian Dancers 


July 5.—Anna_ Pavlowa 
and Michael Mordkin, of the Imperial 
Russian Ballet, will appear in this city, at 
the Alhambra Theater, on Wednesday eve 
ning, November 2. This announcement has 
been made by Mrs. Clara Bowen Shepard, 
the local impresario. M. N. S. 
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FROM “MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 





Difficult Conditions that Confront the 
Professional Musician 


Banocor, Me., June 25, 1910. 
To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 


Mephisto’s recent articles in MusICcAL 
AMERICA relative to the self-inflicted death 
of Alexander Schiissel, togetner with my 
own knowledge of the differences in am- 
bitions, ideals and circumstances in every 
way between a music teacher who has a 
fairly good followin~ and the ordinary mu- 
sician, who depends upon his engagements 
as an instrumentalist, have prompted me 
to offer this little commentary on the mu- 
sician‘s life. One has but to visit the 
Musicians’ Headquarters in any city dur- 
ing the hours from 12:30 M. to 2:30 P. M. 
in order to verify this article. 

The conditions of many, in fact, of the 
average lay musician (by “lay” musician, 
I mean the performers on string, wood- 
wind, and brass instruments who are em- 
ployed in the various theaters, cafés, dance 
halls, etc.), is deplorable. Kindly don’t 
mistake this article as from the pen of a 
pessimist, or a “sore-head” musician. The 
writer has played in Boston, New York 
City, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Los Angeles and several smaller 
towns and has always had good positions, 
including a place in two symphony orches- 
tras and five of the best traveling bands 
in the United States. During this time 
he has always observed the social and 
economic conditions of the musician, and 
it is upon these observations that the fol- 
lowing is written: 

There are, undoubtedly, far too many 
musicians for the business. Occasionally 
on certain days, as holidays, etc., there is 
a dearth of musicians, but the rest of the 
year there is a great over-supply. The 
advance in the wage of the musician has, 
by no means, kept pace with the advance 
in other trades (and, I tell you, playing 
six and eight hours a day is no art, but a 
trade), nor has it kept pace with the in- 
creased cost of living. What holds the 
price of musicians’ labor down is the ama- 


teur and the semi-professional, many of 
whom are even better performers than 
their contemporary professionals. These 


are those who earn their livelihood in the 
office or factory, and are willing to play in 
leisure hours at a low figure for the pleas- 
ure of “extra” money that they get out 
of it, which holds down the living condi- 
tion of the man who has to support his 
family on his music alone. 

The psychological condition of the musi- 
cian is precarious. The Union musician 
never knows farther than two weeks how 
long his job may last, and the non-Union 
musician, no longer than the particular 
day he is playing. This condition generates 
a careless and indifferent perspective and 
idea of life, terminating in a relaxed stan- 
dard of morality. A sort of “Eat, drink 
and be merry, for to-morrow we may lose 
our job” feeling, so to speak. In the face 
of such conditions many strong and decent 
fellows have not dared to enter matrimony 
and fortify themselves in the strength of 
home affections, and so have succumbed 
to the temptations with which this pro- 
fession seems filled. 

It is often said that “A good musician 
can get a job anywhere.” This is not so. 
It is a very noticeable fact that the poorer 


musician who is diplomatic and a politi- 
cian will work, while the good musician 
will be loafing. Not all musicians are diplo- 
mats; in fact, few are. The profession 


calls for a man skilled on his instrument, 
yet it gets a novice on the instrument but 


Again, affairs like these exist nearly 
everywhere. A certain society, club or 
church is going to give a grand concert 
or excursion and wants to hire an orches- 
tra or band. It appoints some particular 
member, who is an amateur musician and 
who has helped out in little private enter- 
tainments, to look after the music. No 
matter what kind of music this man fur- 
nishes, he is excused because he is “So 
and So” and “a member of our lodge.” 
Not even do the societies insist that the 
committees whom they appoint know any- 
thing about music, as the following inci- 
dent will show: 

A certain order in my home town was 
to give a concert and ball. A member 
of that order went to the committee and 
wanted to furnish the music, and, of 
course, obtained the job. He then went 
to the leader of the orchestra with which 
I was playing, to see about taking some 
violin lessons, and this dialogue took place: 

“Mr. Pi, how long will it take me to 
learn to play the fiddle?” 

“Well, that depends upon how much you 
practice, and upon how much fiddle you 
want to play.” 

“OQ wellI don’t want to play much. 
Just enough to lead am orchestra of five 
or six pieces.” 

“T think if you went to a good teacher 
and would practice two hours a day, that, 
in about three years, you could make a 
pretty good showing.” 

“Three years! Good Lord! 
job for Tuesday night.” 

This fellow furnished the music, sat in 
with the orchestra, and drew not only a 
musician’s pay, but a leader’s money, be- 
sides. 

A plumber in a house is sometimes shown 
a great deal more respect and consideration 
than the musician playing at a reception in 
the same house. And why? A good musi- 
cian is an educated fellow, not only in 
music, but in other lines, and is just as 
much a gentleman as those of any other 
profession. That should not require asser- 
tion. But the people will insist on hiring 
the man who plays the cheapest, and so 
they get a barber who can play a fiddle, 
and a tailor who doubles on clarinet, etc., 
etc., and, drawing from the more ignorant 
class, judge all accordinglv. People from 
every class dabble in music. It is not the 
musicians who have lowered the standard 
but the “dabblers,” those who have had 
no training or education in music other than 
such as will enable them to perform enough 
on some instrument to place them in the 
competitive field. 

I hope to see the time when a perform- 
ing professional musician will have to pass 
a State examination just as he should in 
any other profession. This would elim- 
inate a great number of tailors and _ bar- 
bers, and many who have “missed their 
calling,” as it will also elevate the stan- 
dard of manhood and musicianship of those 
whose talent has really called them 1n this 
direction. oy Se, Se 


I’ve got a 





What the Public Wants 
Cuicaco, June 25, 1910. 
To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

Our public wants English on the stage 
(drama) and in opera, to prove which we 
have but to witness the crowded houses of 
the New Theater Company and the Aborn 
Fnglish Opera Company. The public wants 
good music, not bad; to prove which we 
have but to listen to a company of young 
people, to find them beginning with ragtime 
and ending with Schumann. The public 
always wants the best. Man’s taste is not 





an adept in “pulling strings.” low, but high. E. E. F. 
Prof. Scharwenka Withdraws Resigna- Mme. Nordica’s House-Warming 
tion Deat, N. J., June 29—An _ elaborate 


Bertin, June 20.—Professor Xaver 
Scharwenka, who will tour America next 
season, has just announced that, at the 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory, he 
was induced to withdraw his fesignation, 
which was to have taken effect October 1. 
He will, therefore, remain one of the di- 
rectors of the conservatory, and not open 
a meisterschule for piano of his own, as 
has been his plans. His American tour 
is under R. E. Johnston’s management. 


house-warming was given to-day by Mme. 
Nordica at the opening of her beautiful 
new bungalow here. Music was furnished 
by an orchestra of forty-five instruments 
from the Metropolitan Opera House, under 
direction of Nahan Franko, 





One of Rossini’s early works, “Tancred,” 
is to be revived in Berlin next season. 





Tilly Koenen has been resting at The 
Hague since her return from America. 
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BERLIN TEACHERS FILE AN OBJECTION 


Effort of Some American Students to Work Under as Many Celebrities 
as Possible in Shortest Possible Time Arouses Animosity—Work 
of the Famous Italian Teacher, Giovanni Scarneo 


BERLIN, June 17.—A growing animosity 
on the part of German music teachers of 
every description—and, ‘for that matter, on 
the part also of American teachers residing 
in Germany—is making itself manifest 
toward those Americans who come to Ber- 
lin for the purpose of studying with as 
many celebrities as possible in the shortest 
space of time. A large number of European 


musicians who have always had many 
American pupils have objected to such 
action as unfair to the teacher and as 


tending to place him in a wrong light. 

We cannot dispute the fact that many 
American students, though very far from 
all, come to Europe only to be able to say 
that they have studied with a number of 
celebrities, and then to return with very 
little to show their friends in America for 


what has usually been considered to be the 
highest form of post-graduate study. 
Thereby the erroneous opinion is only too 
readily circulated that the European teach- 
er is not what he is represented to be. 

There is every disposition to give Ameri- 
can teachers of ability their due, but it 
should not be forgotten that, as a rule, the 
American student works a much longer 
time with his teacher at home than with 
the European pedagog. And as the art 
world has become ever more cosmopolitan, 
the interchange of musical artists between 
the ‘various countries should also be kept 
in mind. Many former European teachers 
are now holding positions in leading Amer- 
ican musical colleges, and we all know of 
the many American teachers who are work- 
ing successfully to-day in Berlin, Paris, 
London and Vienna. 

Word has been received here that, after 
finishing his London engagement, June 21, 
Francis Macmillen, the American violinist, 
will go to Ostend for a short holiday, and 
later to a quiet retreat in the Tyrol, to rest 
before starting on his tour through the 
United States. He will sail for America on 
the Mauretania on October 1, and fills his 
first date with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra on October 14. 

Professor Adolf Schulze, the voice teach- 
er and head of the vocal department of 
the K6énogliche Akademische Hochschule 
fiir Musik in Berlin, will retire from his 
position on October 1. Professor Schulze, 
who has been the teacher of many well- 
known singers, is in his seventy-sixth year. 


Dr. Kienzl’s New Opera 


Dr. Wilhelm Kienzl, the composer of 
“Der Evangelimann,” is at nresent working 
on a new opera in Graz, his permanent 
place of residence. He refuses to divulge 
either the contents or the name of the new 
work. This, and only this, is the reason 


for Kienzl’s retirement in Graz, and not, as 
some papers have reported, the prospects 
of becoming manager of the Grazer Stadt- 
theater. Dr. Kienzl has not the least inten- 





GIOVANNI SCARNEO 


Former Operatic Basso, Now Teaching 
in Berlin 


tion of striving for that position, which 
would impose the greatest restrictions on 
his work as composer. 

The popular Gottscheid Opera, in the 
Schiller Theater (Wallnor Theater), will 
open its season on Saturday, June 18, with 
“Fidelio.” Sunday afternoon the “Waffen- 
schmied” will be given, and in the evening 
the “Dollar Princess.” 

Last night the Gura Opera opened its 
season at the Neues K6nigliebes Opera 
Haus (Kroll), with an elaborate perform- 


ance of Wagner’s “Meistersinger.” Much 
that is good may be said of this perform- 
ance, but many shortcomings were also in 
evidence. The redeeming feature as a 
whole proved to be the Hans Sachs of 
Feinhals, from the Munich Royal Opera. 
Feinhals cannot stand a vocal comparison 
with the never-to-be-forgotten Franz Betz 
in this part. But he is, notwithstanding, 
the possessor of a magnificent baritone 
voice, which, together with an ideal enun- 
ciation and a highly developed dramatic 
talent, makes his Hans Sachs one of the 
most interesting figures of the shoemaker- 
bard that I have yet witnessed. 

The American tenor, Miller, from the 
Vienna Royal Opera, as Walter von Stol- 
sing, gave much pleasure in the part. Al- 
though he has not yet wholly grasped the 
spirit of the young Franconian Knight, 
whom he impersonates without the requi- 
site dignity. Although his tenor is deficient 
in carrying power, his voice has a warm 
and mellow, yet manly timbre. 


Celebrated Italian Teacher in Berlin 


The former celebrated opera basso of 
Italy, Giovanni Scarneo, now in Berlin, has 
shown himself as successful as an adviser 
and teacher as he was formerly as opera- 
tic artist. He has not only matured the 
art of an opera singer, but also that of an 
actor. 

Giovanni Scarneo studied singing in M1- 
lan, where he also received his first en- 
gagement as a beginner in opera at the 
Teatro Dalverome, after which he became 
one of the singers of the Scala in Milan. 
He remained one of the pillars of this 
famous institutjon for five years. During 
his latest career he sang at the San Carlo 
Theater of Naples for six seasons, as also 
at the Teatro Régio Torini. Later he was 
called to the Teatro Venezia, in Venice, 
and after this engagement sang as a cele 
brated star in all the leading opera houses 
of Italy, extending his tours to ‘Madrid, 
where he appeared at the Theatre di Koy- 
ale, as also in Barcelona, Sevilla and Monte 
Carlo, where he created Boito’s Mefistofele, 
together with Tamagno and Bellincioni. He 
also created the leading rdle of Boito’s 
opera in Naples. 

Searneo’s travels as operatic star then 
took him to South America, where he ap- 
peared with his usual success in Buenos 
Ayres, together with Caruso, under the 
leadership of Toscanini, at the Grand Opera 
there. On his South American tour he also 
sang in Santiago di Chile with Campanini. 

After such a successful career of twenty- 
two years as singer, Scarneo showed his 
unusual versatility by becoming a_ highly 
esteemed tragedian on the theatrical stage. 
His Hamlet, Othello and other Shakespear- 
ian figures were looked upon as not readily 
equalled masterpieces of acting. He created 
Byron’s Cain in Italy, and was as much ad- 
mired as actor as he had formerly been as 
opera singer. His lucky star now has led 
him into another sphere, wnich, though re- 
lated to his former vocations, may be con- 
sidered as being entirely independent of 
them, i. e., as teacher of singing and act- 
ing. Four years ago he began to give vocal 
and dramatic instructions in Milan, where 


he prepared two American artists for the 
stage, both of whom made their débuts in 
America. One was Mme. Mathilde Luricka, 
who made her début in Boston under the 
management of Henrv Russell, and the 
other was Carl De Mel, of Boston, whose 
concert début also took place in America, 
and who has since become a most success- 
ful concert singer. 

Signor Scarneo came to Berlin a little 
more than a year ago, when he was ap-: 
pointed vocal instructor at the Klindworth- 
Scharwenka Conservatory. He had scarcely 
assumed his duties (six months) when he 
brought out a débutante, Mme. Cinstha, 
who made her bow at the Grand Theatre 
Imperial in Moscow. At present this fam- 
ous Italian maestro has been engaged under 
most advantageous conditions to teach at 
the Sterns Conservatory. But his principal 
and most interesting work is confined to 
his private classes in his Berlin studio. 


Dr. Briesemeister’s Death 


Fripay, June 17. 
The renowned opera and concert singer, 
Dr. Otto Briesemeister, died at his Berlin 
home (Wilmersdorf) yesterday, from the 
effects of scarlet fever, which he had con- 
tracted from his little daughter. Dr. Briest- 
meister was generally acknowledged to have 
been the best Loge (“Rheingold”) of the 
last ten years. He made his reputation 
upon his first appearance in Bayreuth. 
Wherever the “Ring des Nibelungen” was 
produced, even in other countries, it was 
considered the proper thing to invite Briest- 
meister to sing his unsurpassed Loge. He 
had lately established himself in Berlin as 

vocal instructor. O. P. J. 





Three Hundred and Seventy-Three Com- 
posers in Germany 


Who said there are no‘composers in our 
day? In Germany alone there are 373, who 
helong to a society formed six years ago 
for the purpose chiefly, of collecting fees 
for performing rights. Such fees were 
gathered in 1909 to the amount of $62,500, 
an increase of $15,000 over the receipts of 
the previous year. No less than 8o per cent 
of the sum collected went to the composers, 
librettists and publishers, who are included 
in the society to the soodly number of 
seventy-six. The number of librettists is 
not given. Since 1904 the society has col 
lected ‘ altogether $220,000. Among the 
members are Richard Strauss, Engelbert, 
Humperdinck and Georg Schumann. A 
similar organization has been founded in 
England. The oldest society of its kind is 
the French Société des Auteurs, which has 
existed over half a century. Last year it 
distributed the handsome sum of $693,200. 

New York Post. 





Opera House Teams on Diamond 


The baseball team of the Metropolitan 
Opera House defeated a team representing 
the Boston Opera Company in New York, 
June 29, by a score of 7 to 2. The previous 
week, in Boston, the latter team had won 
by 13 to 3. 
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No self-respecting treatise on modern 
musical conditions could possibly lay claim 
to completeness without some form of dis- 
cussion or prophecy regarding the achieve- 
ment of Richard Strauss. Quite appro- 
priately, therefore, is the concluding essay 
of Ernest Newman’s “Musical Studies”* 
given over to the imposing topic of “Strauss 
and the Music of the Future.” But to Mr. 
Newman’s credit be it said that he is by no 
means inclined to make the two terms 
synonymous. An ardent admirer of cer- 


‘tain of the composer’s earlier tone poems 


he ranks himself at the close of his article 
among those. who deplore the passing of a 
one-time genius. This verdict is arrived 
at after consideration of the “Sinfonia 
Domestica,” which is as far as Mr. New- 
man takes us. His state of mind regarding 
the operas “Salomé” and “Elektra” is left 
to the imagination. 

Up to about 1895 Richard Strauss was 
practically an unknown quantity as far as 
England was concerned. In 1897 “Zara- 
thustra” was produced at the Crystal Pal- 
ace in London and aroused a storm of 
opposition. Old Sir George Grove voiced 
the wniversal sentiment when he sadly 
inquired as to “what could have happened 
to drag down music from the high level of 
beauty, interest, sense, force, grace, co- 
herence and any other good quality, which 
it rises to in Beethoven and also in Men- 
delssohn and the want of interest we had 
in Strauss’s absurd farrago? Noise and 
effect seem to be the aim now.” To Mr. 
Newman this is merely the old story of 
the clash between the old order of things 
and the new. Then when Strauss had ap- 
peared in England himself, conducted “Ein 
Heldenleben,” and stirred the country into 
a degree of interest the British public was 
led to familiarizing itself to a certain ex- 
tent with “Eulenspiegel,” “Don Juan,” 
“Tod und Verklarung,” “Aus Italien,” the 
early symphony, and three or four smaller 
works. 

“The singular thing about Strauss is that 
he has never had a real Schumann epoch, 
a real Beethoven epoch, or a real Wagner 
epoch. ... With the exception of some 
half dozen of the juvenile writings, there 
is nothing in Strauss that does not, in spite 
of its suggestions of this or that prede- 
cessor belong as completely to him as 
“Orfeo” does to Gluck or “Lohengrin” does 
to Wagner... . while in the work of the 
last few years he stands proudly, loftily 
alone, unique among musicians long before 
he had reached his fortieth year.” Never- 
theless “we may go through page after 
page of his po work and yet hardly 
once come across anything that would 
make us believe we were face to face with 
genius. Some of it is quite mediocre com- 
monplace in rhythm, weak in structure and 
decidedly cheap in melody. ... Clearly it 
was not a common talent .. . but it rarely 
flamed up into incandescence.” 

It has now become so customary to re- 
gard Strauss as the high priest of complex- 
ity that Mr. Newman’s assertion that he 
“has endowed music with a new simplicity” 
carries with it something of a shock. “He 
is complex,” continues the author, “because 
he is simple; he appears so wildly artificial 
because he is absolutely natural; he is 
called sophisticated because he casts aside 
all artifice and speaks like the natural mu- 
sical man. . You are only shocked 
for a moment by the novel harmonic pro- 
gressions, says Strauss, because your ear 
has become sophisticated, artificialized by 
dwelling too long in the conventional har- 


monic atmosphere that has been manufac- - 


tured for you; you must learn to take de- 
light in a new musical sequence wherein 
opposing notes or opposing chords go each 
to its own appointed end, regardless of 
isolated harmonic effects or of certain 
cramping formalities known as resolutions. 
We have to learn to think horizontally.” 
With the death of Wagner, believes Mr. 
Newman, the operatic form which he had 
perfected ceased to possess the importance 
which he attached to it. Thereupon the 
long neglected symphonic poem of Liszt, 
the true vehicle for the exploitation of the 
ideas of composers of the future, came into 
its own once more in the tone poems of 
Strauss. “Even the apparatus of Wagne- 
rian opera seems to us a trifle viewx-jeu in 
these days. Strauss has wisely recognized 
that the operatic form, at its worst a ludi- 
crous parody on life, is at its best only a 
compremise, limited in its choice of sub- 





*“Musical Studies.” Second Edition. By 
Ernest Newman. John Lane Co Review of 
essays continued from last issue. 


jects no less than in its structure.” (Alas 
for Mr. Newman’s enthusiasm! Strauss no 
longer writes symphonic poems, and has de- 
clared his purpose to devote himself hence- 
forth to the opera exclusively.) 

Mr. Newman is most interesting in the 
latter portion of his article, wherein he 
lays his finger upon various shortcomings 
of Strauss with more convincingness than 
the manner in which he has praised him. 
“Much of his success, or of his power to 
command success, may no doubt be due to 
financial causes; he has never had to fight 
the world with an empty stomach. But 
still he is the most remarkable phenomenon 
the musical world has ever seen; no com- 
poser ever insulted us one-quarter so much 
without having the life drubbed out of 
him.” 

“A man like Strauss takes an exuberant 
joy—the joy of a healthy athlete doing 
difficult feats—in weaving a musical text- 
ure that is a marvel of ingenious technic. 
It looks and really is wonderful on paper. 
But there is no gainsaving that precisely 
the same effect could often be achieved by 
much simpler means.” 

The production of the “Sinfonia Domes- 
tica” showed the composer to Mr. Newman 
in a different and much more unfavorable 
light than had the battle in.“Ein Heldenle- 
ben.” He ridicules Strauss’s desire to have 
the work judged as absolute music, or that 
of certain devoted followers who would see 
in it a commentary not on any specific inci- 
dent, but “a realization of the joys and 
griefs of motherhood and paternity, the 
gradual growth of the child soul,” and so 
on. But it is the music itself that brings 
forth the critic’s most energetic protests. 
“The mania is growing on Strauss for fill- 
ing the music paper with something or 
other. . . . It positively afflicts him to 
see an empty bar for any instrument. Mas- 
ter of orchestration as he is, there is page 
after pave in the ‘Sinfonia Domestica’ con- 
taining the grossest of miscalculations. 

. He wants to wear all the clothes in 
his wardrobe at once. The same tendency 
is shown in his thematic material. When 
he has one good theme now he cannot leave 
it alone; he must fumble and fuss all 
‘round it till he has blurred the outline and 
stifled half its expression. . . . For 
years he has been wearing his sensitive 
nervous system down to an edge, and | 
should not be surprised to find that in so 
doing he has injured a good deal of the 
delicate tissue. . . The ‘Sinfonia 
Domestica’ I take to be the work of a very 
clever man who was once a genius.’ 





Yvonne de Tréville’s Triumphs in Scan- 
dinavia 


CopENHAGEN, June 2.—The distinguished 
American coloratura soprano, Yvonne de 
Tréville, has just completed a series of 
six gala performances at the Royal Opera 
in Stockholm, during which she appeared 
with extraordinary success in “Traviata,” 
“Bohéme,” “Mignon,” “Faust” and “Romeo 
et Juliette.” At Copenhagen she again 
achieved a triumph last night, and after 
the Mad Scene of “Lucia” the entire or- 
chestra stood and gave her the “Fanfare” 
salute, and the cheers of the audience 
joined in the most enthusiastic applause 
that Copenhagen has heard since Miss de 
Tréville was last here herself. 





Mr. and Mrs. Louis Kroll to Fill En- 
gagements in Europe 


ATLANTIC City, July 5.—The piano quar- 
tet, of which Louis Kroll is director, has 
been giving numerous successful concerts 
here in connection with various conven- 
tions. With his wife, Angelene Ostrander- 
Kroll, contralto, who was recently pre- 
pared by Oscar Saenger, of New York, for 
leading operatic roles, will soon go to Eu- 
rope, to fill special engagements. Mr. Kroll 
will have charge of an orchestra in a 
Berlin theater, and Mrs. Kroll will sing 
in concerts and later join an opera com- 
pany. Mrs. Kroll has been leader of the 
Women’s Philharmonic Society, of Atlan- 


tic City. L 2 i oe 





Van Norden for Worcester Festival 


Berrick van Norden, through his man- 
agers, the Quinlan International Musical 
Agency, has been sécured to sing the tenor 
role in Bantock’s new work, “Omar Khay- 
yam,” which will have its first American 
performance at the coming Worcester Fes- 
tival, September 20. 
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1. J. B. R. McClure. 
Jackson. 10. Marian Murray. 11. 
18. Marie Loughney. 19. Mrs. A. C. King. 
Elizabeth Keen. 27. Wilbur Hedwig. 


2. Mary Delk. 


brook. 35. Ella Day Blair. 36. S. H. Shiveley. 
Consiey. 43. Gertrude Howland. 
Dietrick. 52. A. L. Zimmerman. 53. Bessie Walker. 


Ackroyd. 61. Jerry Shaw. 


HILADELPHIA, July 4.—When W. 
Warren Shaw opened his vocal studios 
in Philadelphia in 1900 he was known to 
the musical community here as a possessor 
of a very beautiful and well-trained voice, 
which he had used with eminent success as 
leading tenor of the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany, but he was not known as a vocal 
teacher. It was but a short time, however, 
before his work began to attract favorable 
attention. The results of his thorough study 
in Italy and elsewhere and his sane thought 
on the subject of the development and man- 
agement of the voice soon became apparent 
in the progress of the pupils who had com 
mitted themselves to his care. He soon 
demonstrated that he possessed a thorough 
knowledge of the phvsical problem in- 
volved, as well as an artistic understanding 
of opera, oratorio and song. With this 
foundation to work upon he has built up 
a reputation for success with his pupils, 
until he now stands among the very best of 
the vocal teachers of Philadelphia, and his 
pupils are among the most widely known 
of the city’s church and concert singers 
In commemoration of the tenth year of 
his work here the pupils of the current 


year, some sixty-five in number, joined in 


Elisa Forssell. 
20. George Miller. 21. 
28. W. Warren 


44. E. J. Strunk. 45. Rose Rosenberg. 


4. Helena Beale. 
13. Eleanor Ottey. 
Fannie Miller. 
29. Horace Hood. 
38. Edith Macphie. 

46. H. J. Potts. 
54. Edward Jacoby. 55. 


3. Orlando Goerz. 
12. Nellie Hart. 


Shaw. 
37. Mrs. Walter Donee. 


presenting to him an unsolicited testimonial 
in the shape of a photograph of practically 
every pupil of the year. These photographs 
have been appropriately grouped and 
framed and hung in the studio. Included 
in the photographs are a number of pupils 
who may be said to possess “made” voices 

voices, in other words, developed from 
almost nothing. There are included also a 
number of singers who, when they came to 
Mr. Shaw, had already attained a certain 
prominence, and who have, under his guid 
ance, developed into matured and finished 
artists. A number of them have within 
recent years attained success as principals 
in the performances of the Philadelphia 
Operatic Society, which gives grand opera 
in English and upon the comic opera stage 

Mr. Shaw’s preliminary studies for his 
profession were in Milan and Rome, fol 
lowing his graduation from the University 
of Vermont. In Milan he worked under 
Vanni, Baragli, Pozzo and two representa 
tives of the great school of Colegni. He 
also learned the Lamperti method, and 
studied in Rome with Belli The study 
covered a period of three years. On going 
to London, thereafter, he was engaged by 
the Carl Rosa Grand Opera Company for 


5. Cesare Nesi. 
14. Betsy Winchester. 
22. Frances Vandegrift. 
30. Mary Schubert. 
39. Mrs. 
47. Alice E. Kretz. 
Alice Tovelle. 


6. Edward Shippen Van Leer. 
15. Maybell Cochran. 
23. Frederick Van Gunten. 
31. Alexander Henry Carver. 
Lola Parker. 40..Mrs. 
48. George Ridgeway. 


56. Priscilla Fuller. 57, John L. Evans. 


one season, and during that time appeared 
with Zelie De Lussan, Marie Rose, Ludwig 
McGuckin, Alec Marsh Meislinger and 
\ynsley Cook. 

Returning to America the year following, 
1894, he was engaged as one of the tenors 
supporting Marie Tavary. He then sang 
for the first time in New York City, at 
\ladison Square Theater, the title role of 
“Faust,” in which he was credited with 
success by the critics. He sang leading 
roles also with the Andrews Opera Com- 
pany for a season in the standard grand 
opera répertoire. 

Mr. Shaw considers the psychological 
phase of his work an important, if not the 
most important, feature 

“In order for a vocal teacher to be able 
to cope with obstinate -.cases and success 
fullv,” said he recently to Musica AMER 
icA, “he should know the physiological con- 
struction of the throat and entire vocal 
organ, but this is not enough. Neither is it 
enough to be a good musician, and able to 
play accompaniments. The successful singing 


teacher must be a _ well-trained singer 
preferably one who can illustrate—who un 
derstands the difference in causes which 


produce different effects, and who does not 


7. Albert Tasker. 
16. Mrs. 

24. Lillian Hahn. 
32. Madge Little. 
Anna MacCardle. 41. 
49. Sarah Phillips. 
58. Cecil Smith. 


8. Edith Wittmaier. 9. E. W. C. 
Cc. C. Fraser. 17. Noah H. Swayne, 2nd. 
25. Walter Cunningham, 26. 
34. L. B. West- 
42. Stanley 

51. Grace 

60. Helen 


33. George Staiv. 

Mrs. Caroline Kendricks. 
50. Walton Clark, Jr. 

59. Mrs. B. E. Walker. 


confound cause and effect in the vocal phe 
nomena. Technically, the teacher is suc 
cessful who understands from what point 
to work in each individual case, and who 
understands correct initiative and a prin 
ciple applying to all cases; one, further, 
who understands the correlation existing 
between the mental and physical, and how 
to direct the mental attitude so that the 
natural automatic action of the voice oc 
curs withovt direct local guidance. 

“This technical part of the work, misdi 
rected, has been the cause of tremendously 
disastrous results. So that, as one author 
tritely remarks, ‘but some singers have 
succeeded in spite of their teachers.’ 

“Still, it is encouraging to know that the 
old idea of entirely mechanical training o 
the voice is losing ground—the idea, that 
is, of making a succession of sounds with 
the voice without the association of the 
idea of definite expression of thought. In 
other words, while the gymnastics of the 
voice come in for their share of usefulness, 


the main idea in trainin~ the voice is not 
now, as in former years, entirely mechan 
ical.” 


Mr. Shaw’s Summer school opened at 


Cape May, June 28 
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SOME ADVANTAGES OF 


A SMALL ORCHESTRA 








The growth of the orchestra in the nine- 
teenth century is perhaps the most con- 
spicuous of all the remarkable develop- 
ments of modern music. But its growth 


does not consist merely in the tact that it 
has gone on getting bigger and including a 
greater variety of instruments, each one of 
which adds a new color to the scheme. The 
intimate knowledge which composers have 
gained of the qualities of the several in- 
struments has enabled them to break 
through the conventional grouping which 
treated the instruments largely as contrast- 
ed blocks of strings, wood-wind and brass, 
and to combine them in a number of fresh 
relationships, so that they now have not 
only a great variety of simple colors to 
choose from, but an almost infinite number 
of composite ones possessing distinct char- 
acteristics of their own. To name one well- 
known instance, the first theme of Elgar’s 
prelude to “The Dream of Gerontius,” 
given out by clarinet, bassoon and violas, 
gives a tone which could be produced by 
no single instrument or by any one of the 
old-fashioned groups. Its peculiar quality 
is arrived at by the fact that the wind in- 
struments can combine closely with a large 
mass of strings, however softly played, so 
as to form one sound, whereas they could 
never completely coalesce with the thinner 
tone which three or four violas produce. 

That is the essential difference between 
a large orchestra playing in a large space 
and a small body of players, even one 
which contains all the ordinarily accepted 
classes of instruments. There are fewer 
composite tones at the disposal of the lat- 
ter, and the orchestration must therefore 
be of a simpler kind. It is obvious that such 
an orchestra is excluded from broad and 
massive effects; it is less obvious but 
equally true that it is excluded from some 
delicate and subtle ones. But though this 
is the case, the whole of the advantage 
does not lie with the large orchestra. There 
are certain types of musical thought which 
can be more clearly expressed by the simple 
tones of the small orchestra, where the 
strings have greater individuality, where 
bowing and phrasing count more, and the 
instruments stand apart from each other 
more as they do in the larger forms of con- 
certed chamber music. 

As a consequence, the small orchestra 
has never quite lost its attractiveness for 


composers who suit their means of expres- 
sion aptly to the thing which they wish to 
express. Side by side with works for ar 
orchestra of the larger kind are to be found 
certain others which are more suited to a 
small body of picked string players con- 
trasted with the delicate threads of color 
which the individual use of the lighter wind 
instruments can give. Brahms's two “Sere- 
nades” are particularly happy instances of 
the type. The special circumstances in 
which the “Siegfried Idyll” was composed 
determined its cnaracter in this respect; 
and, though it is Wagner’s only contribu- 
tion to the literature of the small orchestra, 
it is a very perfect specimen. Tschaikowsky 
differentiated the two styles very clearly, 
and in the “Mozartiana” Suite, and even 1n 
the ©.,ut-Cracker” Suite, he showed his 
faith in the possivilities of the smaller or- 
ganization. For, although “The. Nut- 
Cracker” uses a great variety of instru- 
ments, with the exception of some thickly 
scored passages in the “Waltz of the Flow- 
ers” all are so lightly treated that the work 
seems to require performance by a much 
smaller band than that which is generally 
employed, 

The volume of modern music for small 
orchestras would no doubt be larger but 
for the fact that in the conditions of pres- 
ent concert performance it is generally con- 
sidered merely as a section of the larg: 
orchestra; its music is played by the fuil 
complement of strings, while the players of 
wind instruments who are given no parts 
sit idle or slip out at the back door till the 
pre is over; and to the audience who 
isten to it in a large space such as Queen’s 
Hall it merely seems less vivid than other 
orchestral music. With first-rate playing 
and carefully adjusted balance between the 
instruments the small orchestra has the 
chance of giving an intimate kind of ex- 
pression to music which, played in other 
conditions, might easily be judged to be 
merely stiff and formal. It is, therefore, 
able to widen our musical sympathies in a 
great many directions; and if an efficient 
organization of the kind should become 
firmly established, it might even influence 
composers to the extent of drawing from 
them new pieces, delicate in design and 
clear in coloring, of a kind as distinct from 
those which belong to the great orchestra 
as the water-color is frgm the oil-painting. 
—London Times. 








“‘MUSIC AND SHAKESPEARE ” 





In an interesting article on “Music and 
Shakespeare,” which the New York Post 
quotes from the Musical Antiquary, Dr. E. 
W. Naylor points out that the treatment of 
music in Shakespeare’s works is nothing 
short of astonishing in its fulness and va- 
riety. A rough notion of the extent of this 
department of Shakespeare study is arrived 
at by a simple inspection of certain columns 
in Bartlett’s Concordance. One hundred 
and forty-six passages from the plays are 
quoted in full, which contain the word 
“music,” while the cognates “musical” and 
“musician” supply respectively eight and 
twenty examples. The poems have ten 
more. The total number, therefore, intro- 
ducing the word “music” in its various 
forms is 184. From these about thirteen 
may be substracted as being too general in 
character. Proceeding to the word “sing” 
and its derivatives “singer,” “singing,” 
“singing-man,” and others, we find, in plays 
and poems together, a total of 247 cases, 
including fifty-seven instances of the word 
“song” and 167 of “sing.” 

Then turning to the names of musical in- 


struments, Dr. Naylor comes upon between 
thirty and forty passages where such are 
spoken of by Shakespeare not only with fa- 


miliarity, but with a technical freedom quite 
unknown to the modern stage. The viol, or 
viol da gamba—Sir Andrew Aguecheek’s 
viol-de-gamboys—is mentioned four times; 
the virginals are twice alluded to; the re- 
corder five times; other flutes twice; the 
organ or organ-pipe, four times, and the 
lute as many as eighteen times. In addition 
to these, there are the names of the various 
classes of musical compositions: Galliard, 
Measure, Coranto, Lavolta, Jig, Canaries, 


Sinkapace, Dump, and others, an incomplete 
list of which mounts up to fifty or more. 
Here the “measure” (i.e., the Pavan) holds 
its own, with seventeen references. In the 
course of his article, Dr. Naylor gives de- 


scriptions of the various instruments spoken 





Prracr 


of by Shakespeare, and mentions that Henry 
VIII, who, being originally designed for 
the church, appears to have achieved some 
skill in composition, owned 154 flutes, of 
which seventy-six were recorders (beak 
flutes). “Passe tyme with good cumpanye. 
The Kynges balade” was, by the way, intro- 
duced by Saint-Saéns in his opera, “Henry 
VIII,” heard at Covent Garden in 1808. 





Constantino Uninjured in Buenos Ayres 
Bomb-Throwing 


Boston, July 5.—The hosts of friends 
and admirers of Florencio Constantino, the 
distinguished tenor of the Boston Opera 
Company, were relieved of any anxiety as 
to his safety from the explosion of a bomb 
one night last week in the Teatro Colon, 
Buenos Ayres, where Constantino is sing- 
ing, by a telegram which he sent, stating 
that no harm had come to him. The bomb 
was hurled from the gallery toward the 
orchestra seats, and exploded in midair 
during the second act of “Manon.” Con- 
stantino ,is as much a favorite with the 
Buenos Ayres audiences as he is in Boston. 
Reports trom there indicate that he is 
meeting with the same triumphant success 
that attended his phenomenal season with 
the Boston Opera Company last Winter. 





ee a 
Leopold Auer, the teacher of Elman, 
Zimbalist and Kathleen Parlow, brought 


out a new pupil, Gladys Clar«x, in London, 
last week. 





Press agent authority has it that Emmy 
Destinn’s contracts for her European tour 
the coming season total $125,000. 





Rumor has it that the Vienna Court 
Opera hopes to engage Clarence Whitehill 
as the late Leo Demuth’s successor. 
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LOS ANGELES HEARS 
FINE MALE CHOIR 


Ellis Club Closes Fourteenth Season 
with Unusually Good 
Concert 


Los ANGELES, June 28.—Back of many 
concerts is the spectre of money—hopes of 
making money. Not so with several of 
the singing clubs of Los Angeles. The 
Ellis and the Orpheus Clubs (male voices) 
and the Lyric Club (female voices), the 
first and the last numbering about sixty 
each and the Orpheus about forty-five, have 
their lists of supporting members and give 
their concerts to these and their friends, 
These clubs 





putting no tickets on sale. 
exist, first, for the musical pleasure of their 
members, and then for the financial profit 
of their leaders. In some cities the latter 
item is placed first, but not here. 

The Ellis Club closed its fourteenth sea- 
son with an unusually good program, to- 
night. Simpson Auditorium was filled to 
overflowing with ticket holders. This club 
has the enviable record of finding more 
persons desirous of securing tickets at ten 
dollars a season than it can accommodate, 
and there is a considerable waiting list of 
applicants. 

The program offered the following chor- 
uses by the club: “Defiance,” by Attenhofer ; 
“The Asra,” by Hatch; “The Dew Drops 
Fall,” by Spicker; “Chorus of Spirits and 
Hours,” by Dudley Buck; “Ever of Thee,’ 
by Hall; “The, Lotus Flower,” by Schu- 
mann; “Beauteous Night” (the barcarolle 
from “Tales of Hoffmann), by Offenbach; 
and “Fair as the Roses Red,” by Nessler. 

Of these, of course, the piéce de résist- 
ance was the Dudlev Buck number. This 
is an alternation of tenor solos and chor- 
uses, accompanied by piano, organ and 
small orchestra, mostly strings. ‘The effect 
was excellent, as the chorus, under Mr. 
Poulin’s able direction, has reached a high 
degree of skill in shading, and the instru- 
ments were in good hands. The balance of 
parts was well considered, and in an au- 
ditorium suited to such work—and Simp- 
son is not—the unusual ensemble would 
have produced still more effective results. 

One always expects good solo work at 
these concerts, and on this occasion the 
club was unusually fortunate in its selec- 
tion of artists. Constance Balfour, recently 
returned from an Eastern concert trip, sang 
the “Romeo et Juliette” waltz and Steph- 
ens’s “Nightingale.” She is a soprano who 
produces her high notes with ease and 
clarity. Her tone production is excellent, 
and her stage presence equally pleasing. 
The tenor in the Buck chorus and the solo- 
ist on the second part of the program was 
Henri La Bonte. 

Mr. La Bonté has graduated from bari- 
tone to tenor realms, and made, perhaps, 
the popular hit of the evening, achieving 
three recalls for his Rudolf’s aria from “La 
Bohéme.” His “La Donna e Mobile” re 
minded one of Russo’s singing of this aria 
though it was less fiery and more senti 
mental. Mr. La Bonté has made excellent 
progress in the last year or two. He has 
the operatic instinct and would be well 
placed in an important opera company. 

Another attraction of this concert was 
the playing of the Kraus String Quartet 
(Messrs. Krauss, Seiling, Bierlich and 
Opid), which offered the Grieg “Romanza,” 
op. 27, and two movements of the Haydn 
Quartet, op. 64, No. 6. The playing of the 


jolly Haydn excerpts and the beautiful 
Grieg Quartet was received with much 
favor. 


Messrs. Jepson, Dunn, Foshay and Han 
cock sang the quartet section of Max 
Spicker’s quartet with beautiful tonal bal- 
ance, and Mr. Jepson, who has been much 
in request of late in local concerts, sang 
the solo in the Offenbach barcarolle. Miss 
O’Donoughue at the piano and Mrs. Chick 
at the organ furnished the accompaniments. 

In all, the concert was one of the best 
ever offered by this notable club, which 
divides the male chorus honors of the West 
with the Loring Club of San Francisco. 

In recognition of Miss O’Donoughue’s 
approaching visit to Europe, the club pre- 
sented her with a ship made of flowers 
Miss O’Donoughue will spend a year in 
Europe, hearing and seeing the attractions 
at Munich and Oberammergau this Sum- 
mer. 

Ralph Ginsburg, one of the most talented 
young lads I ever have heard, has begun 
his violin studies with César Thomson, in 
Brussels. The great teacher writes Arnold 
Krauss, Ginsburge’s former instructor, as 
follows: 

“T am happy to say that your pupil, Ralph 





TO CELEBRATE “PAPER WEDDING” AFTER TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 














Mr. and Mrs. Reed Miller, Adopting Roosevelt’s Hobby at Otsego Lake, N. Y. 


“We're going up to our Summer home on 
Otsego Lake just as soon as we can get 
there,” said Reed Miller, the tenor, fanning 
himself, while Nevada Van der Veer, the 
contralto (Mrs. Reed Miller in private 
life), sat near by vainly trying to keep cool. 

“There’s only one thing keeping us in 
New York now. We are going to celebrate 
our paper wedding just as soon as we get 
home, and we are spending these hot days 
shopping in preparation for the event. My! 
but it will feel good to get out in the coun- 
try again. Both Mrs. Miller and myself 
enjoy the fishing and hunting and boating 
that we have at Otsego Lake, and we are 
going to rest up after our strenuous trans- 
continental tour with Walter Damrosch 
and his orchestra. Of course, we are going 
to study, too, for we expect to prepare some 
joint recital programs which we want to 
give next season aside from our oratorio 
and concert engadements. 

“T’'ll tell you that Damrosch tour was a 
great one, for we went from coast to coast 
and even down South, in all about 13,000 
miles, and we had some unique experiences, 
too. 

“T shall never forget our concerts in the 
Greek Theater at Berkeley, Cal. The after- 
noon concert was a strange enough expe- 
rience, singing in the open air in that beau- 
tiful amphitheater, but the night concert 
was a never-to-be-forgotten event. While 
the stage was liehted, the auditorium was 
in almost total darkness, excepting here and 
there a light, and the people were an inde- 
stinguishable blur in the wonderful Cali- 
fornia night. Up above was the open sky, 
with its twinkling stars—and the air was 


crisp and cool, enough so for evening 
wraps. 
“We couldn’t see the audience at all— 


that is, we couldn’t distinguish individuals— 
and almost the only evidence we had of the 
great crowd present was in the applause 
that occasionally broke forth. It was really 
uncanny. One felt that he was singing to 
the unholy world, to an unlimjtable audi- 
ence. It was stimulating to the imagination; 
it gave a suggestion of the infinite. |! 
wouldn’t like to sing to an invisible audi- 


ence like that always—it would be too 
much of a strain, for the artist wants to 
see his listeners, to feel and see the sym- 
pathy which his work arouses, but it was 
an interesting ‘experience. 

“Other unique experiences? In” 














One of the Means of Transit in the Far 
West 


indeed,” broke in Mrs. Miller, “we 
had one I will never forget. We had a spe- 
cial train from Pullman to Walla Walla, 
Washington, and the trip there was all 
right, but somehow there was a misunder- 
standing and some section hands had torn 
down a trestle, and, as we had to be back 
for an evening concert, we didn’t know 


“é Yes, 


what to do. Fortunately, the workmen 
were able to relay the rails, so that the 
train could pass over, but they wouldn't 
allow us to ride. | shall never forget that 
walk over that long trestle as long as | live. 
Way down below, between rocky banks, a 
little stream crept silently along, and the 
ties were so far apart and the. wind blew 
so hard that | was sure I would fall. I was 
relieved when I got safely across. But it 
was so funny to see all of the artists and 
players walking cautiously across_ that 
shaky bridge!” And Mrs. Miller laughed 
at the recollection. 

“And then at Medford, Oregon,” went on 
Reed Miller, “We thought for a time that 
we wouldn’t have any place to sleep. We 
got in at 5 P. M., only to find every hotel 
filled, but after walking all over town we 
finally found a ‘tent city’ on the outskirts, 
and so we spent the night under canvas. 
You see, it was a growing town, and the 
‘boom’ kept it ahead of the hotel facilities. 
We nearly froze, but the warmth of our 
welcome made up for that. The hall was 
very small and the solos were punctuated 
by the croaking of frogs in a marsh out- 
side, but they evidently wanted good music, 
for, figuring on the capacity of the hall, it 


must have cost each listener about five 
dollars a ticket. 
“In Vancouver we spent the day on 


horseback and in climbing the mountains, 
and some of the soloists felt the unwonted 
exercise keenly. Why, at the evening con- 
cert, one. of the singers was so stiff and 
sore that he had to be helped to his feet by 
two of the second violinists before he could 
sing his solos. 

“How did the audiences impress me? In 
the South’—— “But I can speak of that 
better than Mr. Miller,” broke in Mrs. Mil- 
ler, “for he was born in the South. The 
Southerners are more genuinely enthusi- 
astic—they seem to revel in the music—but 
the best people are more critical, as they are 
‘in the West.’ The Westerner has to be 
‘shown’ before he will become enthusiastic, 
and he probably criticises with more depth, 
more thought. I think that in the West 
they understand music better, though they 
do not appreciate it more than in the 


South.” A. la j 





Ginsburg, was well taught by you. He has 
a beautiful tone, good taste in phrasing, 
and | think has good material in him to 
make a distinguished artist. I see with 
satisfaction that you do not content your 
self, like so many teachers, to gather dol- 
lars only, but are doing art work and are 
properly guiding your pupils.” 


W. F. G. 





Leading Recitalists at Indiana Music 
Teachers’ Convention 
INDIANAPOLIS, July 2.—Among others 


from Indianapolis who were heard in re- 
cital at Princeton during the convention of 


the Indiana State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation were Earl P. Parks, basso; Johan- 
nes Miersch, violinist, and Emilanio Re- 
naud, pianist. Mr. Parks was heard in an 


excellent recital Wednesday afternoon, and 
Katherine Bauer, violinist. 
Thursday evening Johannes Miersch, M. 
Renaud, the French pianist, and Frank 
Croxton, basso, gave a joint recital to an 
audience which was most demonstrative 
and appreciative. Herr Miersch, whose 
ability is well known through the State, 
made a profound impression. The artists 
were recalled many times. M. L. T. 


was assisted by 


CATHERINE CONLON’S SUCCESS 


Chicago Violinist’s Activity as a Teacher 
and Soloist 


Cuicaco, July 4.—One of the disappoint- 
ments of last week at the Michigan Music 
leachers’ Association was the non-appear- 
ance of Catherine Conlon, the violinist, of 
this city, who was unable to appear as 
billed. Miss Conlon, while being closely 
identified with the educational interest of 
Grand Rapids in a musical way, spends sev- 
eral days weekly at the Hinshaw Music 
School, in this city. She recently achieved 
a Gaglilano violin from the famous Hawley 
collection that is an instrument of unusual 
tone quality. It formerly belonged to one 
of the Ringlings, of circus fame. 

Miss Conlon first took up the study of 
the violin with Carl Becker, concertmaster 
of the Thomas Orchestra, and later entered 
the Chicago Musical College, where she be- 
came the favorite pupi of that famous ton- 
alist, Emile Sauret. At this time she left 
the ensemble playing in the orchestra under 
Theodore Spiering. Later she studied with 
the late Carl Halir in Berlin. Miss Conlon 
also teaches in the Hope College at Hol- 
land, Mich., and, notwithstanding her mul- 


tiplicity of duties in the educational way, 
she has found considerable time for concert 
work in association with Alice Genevieve 
Smith, harpist. Se 


Sophie Brandt to Sing for Hammerstein 


Paris, July 1.—Sophie Brandt, whom 
Americans will remember from “The Waltz 
Dream,” has practically closed an engage- 
ment to sing for Oscar Hammerstein in an 
English version of “Hans the Flute Player,” 
the comic opera by Louis Ganne, which 
achieved a success here this Spring. Mr. 
Hammerstein’s plans for his season of 
comic opera in English in New York are 
now well advanced. 





Promotion for F. C. Coppicus 


Francis C. Coppicus, head of the concert 
department of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, who is at present in Paris with his 
wife, will hold an important executive posi- 
tion on the company's staff with the open- 
ing of the next season. His new duties, 
which will bring him closely in touch with 
Signor Gatti-Casazza, will not interfere 
with his direction of the concert depart 
ment. 
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HARRIET BEHNEE AS WAGNER SOPRANO 





German Cities Have Acclaimed 
Her “‘ Brunnhilde ’’—To Sing 
“‘Tsolde’’ Next Year 


Detroit, July 2.—Harriet M. Behnée, the 
dramatic soprano, is spending her Summer 
in and about this city. Miss Behnée re- 
turned to this country a few weeks ago, 
after distinguished successes in singing the 
heavy Wagnerian roles in Berlin and other 
German cities during the Winter. 

“I have Henry W. Savage to thank,” said 
Miss Behnée to Musicat AMERICA recently, 
“for the success and satisfaction I have 
had in my new work. It was he who urged 
me to study and sing /solde and Briinn- 
hilde. ‘It is the dearest wish of my life,’ 
he said to me during my season with him 
in the English production of ‘Madama But- 
terfly,, ‘to give an English production of 
the “Nibelungen Ring” through the United 
States, and I'll do it before | die. I want 
you to sing /solde as well, and I know you 
can act it and sing ‘it, too.’ 

“This encouraged me. There was the 
keenest delight in the anticipation of sing- 
ing and acting, of really living Isolde and 
Briinnhilde in the ‘Gétterdammerung.’ In 
the beginning of my career, when | sang 
contralto roles, I was disappointed. There 
were only a few that interested me—that 
I could live—but /solde and Briinnhilde. 
lo sing them would be the realization of 
all my dreams and ambitions. I worked 
hard every day, hour after hour, with my 
Meisterin in Berlin, Frau Emmerich, | aad 
also, during his sta-- in Berlin, with S 
Benette, whom | have to thank for on 
very valuable advice in voice technic. 

hen, suddenly came the summons. 
‘Would I sing Briinnhilde in the ‘Wal- 
kire’? I had only a few days to get ready, 
but I sang it, and that was the beginning 
of a new career. Six times last Winter, in 
Bremen, Strassburg, Mulhausen-and Riga, 
I had ‘guest’ performances in the ‘Ring.’ 
Next Winter I sing /solde for the first 








Harriet M. Behnee as “Briinnhilde” 
I shall be back in Ber- 


as I have a contract for 
Russia beginning September 1. I had an 
offer to sing some of my Wagner roles on 
a tour through the Orient during May and 


time and Fidelio. 
lin in August, 


June, but other matters called me _ to 


America.” 





WILL OPEN CHICAGO SEASON 





Russian Dancers Inaugural Attraction 
for Reconstructed Auditorium 


The honor of opening Chicago’s new 
grand opera house, the reconstructed 
Auditorium Theater, which will be the 
home of the Chicago Grand Onvera Com- 
panv. will go to an entirely different form 
of opera. Contracts have been signed with 
Anna Pavlowa, Michael Mordkin and the 
Imperial Russian Ballet, according to 
which they will present at the Auditorium 
“ocular” or “wordless opera,” as it has 
been called, two weeks before the Chicago 
Opera Company begins its season. 

The engagement will be for two mat- 
inées and an evening performance on 
Saturday, October 22, and Sunday, Octo- 
ber 23. This will be as early as it will be 
possible to have the reconstruction com- 
pleted. The contract was arranged by 
Andreas Dippel, in behalf of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company. and Max Rabinoff, 
of Chicago, who, with G. P. Centanini, 
secretary of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will manage the American tour of 
Pavlowa and Mordkin and their supnort- 
ing oreanization. 

The tour of the Russians opens at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York October 15, and will extend from 
Coast to Coast, including visits to Mexico 
and Cuba, and covering a period of 
twenty-six weeks. 





Miersch and Renaud Win Approval of 
Indiana Teachers ; 


A telegram to Musicat America from 
George Raymond Eckert, chairman of the 
program committee of the Indiana State 
Music Teachers’ Association, received 
on July 2 says: “Johannes Miersch and 
Emiliano Renaud achieved tremendous 
success with César Franck’s Sonata for vio- 
lin and piano at the third evening concert 
of the Indiana Teachers’ Convention. Four 
recalls for artists. Last movement had to 
be repeated.” 


England a scene 
was given in 
Blanche 


For the first time in 
from Berlioz’s “Les Troyens” 
London last week bv pupils of 
\Marchesi. 


ELMAN AND KING EDWARD 





Late Monarch Was a Great Admirer of 
the Young Violinist 


Mischa Elman had no greater admirer in 
all Europe than the late King Edward and 
the Queen Mother Alexandra, they being 
among the first to recognize the great 
genius of the young Russian and command 
that he appear before them. Mementos 
from the late King, now highly prized by 
young Elman, are a scarf pin, presented to 
him three years ago, when Elman had 
just donned long trousers, and wore his 
first “standing collar,” and on an earlier 
occasion, when he was presented with a 
ring in the form of a lion’s head, the eyes 
being diamonds. The presentation of the 
latter was made after Elman had appeared 
at Buckingham Palace at a musicale given 
in honor of the present King of Spain, 
who was at that time visiting the English 
metropolis. Elman’s first series of recitals 
in London were civen under Royal patron- 
age, and his audiences are the most fash- 
ionable to be seen at any artist recital. 
Twenty-one shillings, or a little over $5.00 
American money, is the fee one pays for 
the best seat to hear Elman when he gives 
a recital in London. 





THE JOKE ABOUT TENORS 





As Groundless &’s the Historic Jests 
Anent Boston and Philadelphia 


[he jokes about tenor singers being 
brainless are as trite, says the New York 
Times, as the timeworn jests about the 
hypertrophy of Boston cerebellums or the 
more than snaillike slowness of the tynical 
Philadelphian. Not long ago some one re- 
marked of the most famous high-voiced 
male singer of the day, that his brains 
were in his throat; and a recent volume of 


essays contains an acrid allusion to the 
supposed feebleness of the whole tribe. 
“In the first cabin,” says the author, “were 


only three men passengers and a tenor. 
Of so finished an artist as Signor Bonci, 
for instance, it would hardly do to assume 
anv congenital stupidity, and in Boston— 
the very center and citadel of intellectu- 
ality—it has been discovered that John 
McCormack is possessed not only of a 





voice but of a mind. Being entertained 
there, the other day, on the eve of his de- 
parture for Covent Garden, he assured 
his friends that voices at least as good as 
his own abounded in the Emerald Isle; 
and that his dearest wish was to see estab- 
lished a national school for their develop- 
ment. His panegyric of the old country 
in this connection was so eloquent as to 
be Bangers cy de 

go to France or Germany for voices? Be- 
hold reland! She was singing when the breath 
of history first parted the mists about her coasts. 
All down through the ages she has sung, whether 
in the battlefield, amid the clangor of arms, when 
half-savage kings went chanting to the fight; in 
the quiet cot when the wandering bard tuned his 
harp to gentler lays; or out among the hills, under 
the stars, when the shepherd voiced the wonder 
of the heavens or the yearnings of his heart. 
Even through years of famine and horror, of 
poverty and discouragement, she sang, though it 
might be mournfully. And to- day she is still 
crooning to herself, or to whomsoever has ears to 
hear, not loudly, not Sremneeseeny but very 
sweetly. From coast to coast the island is throb- 
bing with its heritage of melody. 

A man who can express his thoughts 
so poetically as that—even though he have 
the advantage of being born an Irishman— 
must have some gray matter in his head. 
Unless, indeed, poets, as well as tenors, 
are to be denied the possession of ordi- 


nary human intelligence. 


Boy of Fifteen Receives Certificate of 
Music Teacher 

WaukesHaA, Wis., July 2.—The initial 
commencement exercises of the Conserva- 
tory of Music of Carroll College were held 
here recently, Florence Minors and Elsie 
Dowidat receiving diplomas and Master 
Morris Wilson, who is only fifteen years 
of age, being awarded a teacher’s certifi- 
cate. All the graduates reside in Oshkosh, 
Wis., and the program which they ren- 
dered, under the direction of Professor 
Clarence Shepard, included selections from 
several of the masters. M. N. S. 








Mme. Carola, a dramatic soprano with 
whom Oscar Hammerstein was negotiating 
for the Manhattan before’ he decided to 
quit, recently sang Aida at Covent Garden. 

The Sangerbund of Germanv will hold 
its Singerfest next year in Nuremberg. 
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MAGNETISM THE PRIME ESSENTIAL 








Christie MacDonald Outlines the Requirements for Success as 
Comic Opera Singer—Sound Musicianship the Other Chief 
Factor—-The Matter of Training and of Temperament. 








HE very first requirement for the 
aspirant to fame in the field of comic 
opera—as it is on the operatic stage or the 
concert platform—is the subtle quality of 
personal magnetism. The next is what only 
a very small percentage of musical comedy 
interpreters are gifted with to-day—sound 
musicianship. The former is a providential 
gift which cannot be cultivated. The latter, 
fortunately, can and indeed must be, in 
view of the high level to which the most 
modern type of light music is steadily ris- 
ing.’ 

Such, in a nutshell, is the recipe for suc- 
cess in the domain of operetta given re- 
cently by Christie MacDonald, herself one 
of its ablest and most charming exponents, 
to a representative of MusicaL AMERICA. 
Few are more favored than she in both of 
these essentials, thanks to which she has 
been able so to enhance the importance of 
one of the least significant roles in the 
recent “Mikado” revival at the Casino, New 
York, until it has fairly dominated the 
performance. 

“Friends often ask me in a _ perfectly 
well-meaning way why I persist in keeping 
up my musical studies and spending several 
months of the year with my vocal teacher, 
Mme. Ardiny, in France. ‘You know how 
to sing well enough now. What is the use 
of further study?’ they will maintain in- 
sistently. To any one who understands the 
nature of the singer’s art no answer is nec- 
essary. To me, at any rate, these vocal 
studies afford as much pleasure, and hence 
as much vacation, as could well be desired. 
| no longer have to trouble myself about 
the fundamentals, of course, but what I do 
is to go on familiarizing myself with all 
the best kinds of music, which I make use 
of in occasional song recitals. 

“I have had plenty of opportunity to take 
up regular operatic work if I wanted to. 
But I am rather afraid that mv personal 
appearance would limit me to roles in the 
smaller works—the kind that are given in 
the New Theater. Somehow I prefer the 
light operas because they give me more 
opportunity for acting. Opera is to a great 
extent conventionalized, and in such a way 
that a very fine voice will enable a person 
with mediocre acting abilities to succeed. 
Comic opera is different. Nevertheless, | 
have put some good, hard study into the 
music of ‘Madama Butterfly,’ and many 
other things of the kind. These, together 
with the songs of Schubert and of the 
modern French writers, make up my con- 
cert répertoire. 

“As to a thorough vocal training for in- 
terpreters of comic opera, I believe it to be 
absolutely indispensable. We are fast draw- 
ing away from the wretched music that 
prevailed some years ago, thanks, I believe, 
to the improvement of vaudeville, which 
has absorbed the undesirable elements 0° 
operetta, thereby incidentally improving its 
own qualities. Now, it will not do to have 
good music maltreated by voices of the 
average musical comedy type. And if a 
girl goes on the stave with a fine voice, 
but without the proper knowledge of its 


use, how long is it likely to last under the 
strain of daily usage‘ And what is she to 
do when given music that lies distinctly 
outside the range of her voice? For trans- 
position is possible only in solos. The re- 
sult is inevitable and only the matter of a 
short time. I, for my part, was lucky 
enough to have had thorough and excellent 
instruction from the very start, and my 
teacher has so strengthened and- improved 























CHRISTIE MACDONALD 


my middle and lower registers that I am 
now able to sing the part of Pitti Sing in 
the ‘Mikado’ without any difficulty or dis 
comfort, though it is written for a con 
tralto and I am a soprano. The greatest 
care must also be taken to learn to speak 
properly, not only for distinctness of enun 
ciation, but also that there may be no mis 
use of the voice in a manner to affect its 
quality in singing. One should 
instance, talk ‘on the throat,’ as it is called 

“When the question of coughs, colds and 
so on comes up the comic opera singer has 
by far the harder time of it. She has to 
sing six, seven, or perhaps even eight times 
a week in heat or cold. Sometimes no 
amount of caution will prevent a mishap. | 
caught several’ colds during the warm 
weather a few weeks ago, owing to the 
dreadful heat resultiny from the heavy cos 
tumes, the exertion of dancing and kneel 
ing down near the footlichts, and finally 
hecause of the draughts from the electric 
fans outside. My maid had to keep spong 


never, for 


ing me off with alcohol whenever I was not 
on the stage. 

“Yes, I am in favor of study in Europe. 
Not that there are no excellent teachers 
here—for we have just as excellent ones as 
they have abroad—but because one does 
not find the atmosphere here. One still 
feels the spirit of commercialism even at 
the opera. But how different in Germany, 
where the music is everything and_ the 
slightest noise is immediately hissed down. 
| had a curious experience in Homburg 


ORGANIST EDDY 10 
TOUR THE COUNTRY 


Will Give Recitals and Dedicate 
Organs in Chief Cities 
Next Year 





once. With several friends I reached my ; 
seat just as the lights had been turned Instead of continuing as a church or- 
aon but before a note of the overture ganist next season, Clarence Eddy will 
1ad been played. My foot happened to ‘ae y 
; tour the c j . 4 ! 
strike the side of another seat and made a a ~ nasanet vel dedic ng — So 
and giving recitals in the large cities. Mr. 


slight noise. What was my confusion and 
astonishment when I heard violent hisses 
from all sides and angry voices ordering 
me to stop making such a noise at once. 
In America nervousness is in the atmos- 
phere, and the influence is hostile to a mu- 
sical spirit such as prevails in Germany. 
“But, when all is said regarding musical 


Eddy recently returned to New York after 
a season in which he accomplished much 
work of this character, with the highest 
of success. On June 9, he dedicated the 


magnificent $50,000 organ in the Armory 
Auditorium in Atlanta, thus plaving the 


education, the all-important question of principal part in one of the year’s chief 
temperament comes up once more. That is events in music of the South. 

the decisive factor. Strangely enough, Mr. Eddy is greatly interested in the 
many actresses fail to realize its impor- musical development of the South and 
tance at the outset of their careers. | recently wrote to Ward D. Hume, presi- 
heard an amusing story illustrating the dent of the Music Festival Association, of 


‘Texas, congratulating him on the 
Festival. 


Houston, 
success of the 


from a dressmaker of mine not 


question 
She has a daughter who, she 


long ago. 


claims, took Seattle by storm as a member “I have been reading, in a recent issue 
of a stock company. So the daughter de- of The Chronicle,” wrote Mr. Eddy, “the 
cided to extend her sphere of activity to article, ‘Houston Is the Metronome for 


New York, and, breaking off her connec- the Great Southwest,’ about the splendid 


tion with the Seattle theater, entered a things you have been doing in a musical 
company here. After her fourth appear- way during the past season and of the 
ance she was discharged by the manager. remarkably brilliant prospects for the next 
‘Now, what do you think was that man’s’ year, and | send you my hearty congratu- 
excuse?’ indignantly exclaimed my dress-_ lations. I am glad to know that you are 
maker in telling me the story. ‘He told her building a_ fine, large auditorium, and 
that she had no personality. Just think of hope that it will contain an appropriate 
it! What is this world of ours coming to concert organ.” 

when such a thing as personality is neces- Mr. Eddy’s répertoire includes practi 
sary for success on the stage?’ And that, cally everything written for the organ, 
in substance, is the view of many who are and he has himself made several organ 


not gifted with it.” collections, which are used throughout the 


Miss MacDonald is not only a finished country. It is said of him that he has 
vocal artist, but an able pianist as well. ‘t probably opened more new organs than 
play a good deal,” she said, “and enjoy im any other organist in the world. 
provising. She can compose, too, and ———_—__—_____—_— 
laughingly admits that she did write a ERIE’S JUNE FESTIVAL 
piano piece, “when she was very, very 


little,” and that it was published by Ditson. 


Thomas Orchestra and Noted Soloists 
End City’s Musical Season 


Erie, Pa., July 1.—The June Music Festi- 
val, consisting of three concerts by the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Frederick A. Stock, was a glori- 
ous ending to the season’s musical events 
in this city. The soloists, Margaret Keyes. 
Minnie Fisk Griffin, Daniel Beddoe, Marion 
Green and Bruno Steindel, were a joy to 
the audience, each one being obliged to 
respond to the enthusiastic and repeated 
applause with several encores. 

The Erie Mannerchor, under whose aus 
pices the festival was given, deserves great 





Matter of Guarantee Likely to Decide 
Opera Season in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, July 4.—Manager Bernhard 
Ulrich, of the Lyric, and business manager 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, re- 
ferring in a letter received here as to the 
prospects of grand opera in Baltimore next 
season, says: “I am wondering whether or 
not the people of Baltimore, if they were 
given absolute assurance that they could 
have such operas as ‘Thais,’ ‘Salomé,’ ‘Pel- 
léas et Mélisande’ and ‘Louise,’ would be 
willing to get up a guarantee. In that event 
i ing Me i coe. pe melts credit for its untiring efforts to give Erie 
will be to overcome the offer of a liberal music-lovers this rare musical —s M 
guarantee in Washington. Our Thursdays mae 
will be free during the Philadelphia sea- 
and I am doing my utmost to have 





Music Critic Brenon Recovering from 





son, 
Baltimore get ten performances.” Dangerous Illness 
W. J. R. Algernon St. John-Brenon, music critic 
of the New York Telegraph, is con- 
The Covent Garden directors save money valescing from a dangerous attack of 
by giving débutantes their first opportunity blood-poisoning, which necessitated a 


serious operation. “I am now on the high 


to appear. A new English pupil of Jean 
road to recovery,” said Mr. Brenon, speak- 


de Reszke, named Edna Burton, who is to 
he known professionally as Edna de Lima, ing a few days ago of his illness, “though 
made her début recently as Musetta in “La I look like the last act of ‘Germania’ or 
Bohéme,” when Melba was the Mimi. a wounded excerpt from ‘La Navarraise.’” 





R. E. JOHNSTON 


ANNOUNCES THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIONS: 


MARIO SAMMARCO, Baritone, of the 


Chicago Grand Opera Company. For- 
merly with the Manhattan Opera House. 


RITA FORNIA, Soprano, of the Metro- 
politan and Boston Opera Houses. 


CAROLINE MIHR-HARDY, Dramatic 
Soprano. 


LILLA ORMOND, Mezzo Soprano. 


JOSEPH MALKIN, the great Russian 
’Cellist. Assisted by Manfred Malkin, 
Pianist and Accompanist. 


ARTURO TIBALDI, English Violinist. 


EVA MYLOTT, The Australian Con- 
tralto. 





MADAME LIZA LEHMANN, The 


Celebrated Composer. (Who will 
accompany her own compositions, includ- 


ing “In a Persian Garden."’ Supported by 
a Quartette of eminent European Solo- 
ists.) 


MYRON'‘W. WHITNEY, JR., Basso. 
CHRIS ANDERSON, Baritone. 
AGNES PETRING, Soprano. 
FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor. 

IRENE REYNOLDS, Soprano. 

MARIE HERITES, Bohemian Violinist. 


And 
MAUD ALLAN (in her classic 
dances) Assisted by a Symph- 


ony Orchestra. 


Complete list including several Extraordinary Artists will be announced June 30 


FOR TERMS, DATES, ETC., ADDRESS 


R. EE. JOHNSTON 


ST. JAMES BUILDING 


NEW YORK 





CISELA WEBER 


SOLO VIOLINIST, Concerts and Recitals 


Management: The Quinian International Musical Agency, Successors to the Wolfsohn Bureau, 1 West 34th Street, New York 


COLORATURA SOPRANU 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITAL 
Address: 364 Magee a. Brooklya, N. Y¥ 


» CONTRALTO 
Studie: 206 W. 106th Street, N. Y. 
*Phone: 3862 River. 








amen COZINE 








Alll ask is that you will investigate the work | have been doing for 
LET ME TEACH YOU ten years. | have the easiest, simplest, most practical course of 
music in the world. You OUGHT to look into it. | will send you my 
circular tree. » TALI ESEN MORGAK 1947 Broadway, ! New York. 
f wrsones Saree. 70 Halsey St 
Newark, N. J. Telephone 1102. HAENSEL & JONES, 1 E. 42d Street, New York 


c.en LEARNE 
instruction in theory, sight reading and the general knowledge of 
FLORENCE WAULEQRD tevasceseecne = 
pany. Under exclusive management. 
Cc L ARENCE 





CONCERT ORGANIST 
ates aeagements Haensel r Jones 
"} East 42d St.. New York 




















9307W est End Avenue 
NEW YORK 
Telephone. 3928 Riverside _ 
TENOR 
BERRICK VON NORDEN = wes: osu sce 
NEW YORK 


Managem at: The Quinlan international Musical Agency, Successors to the Wolfsohn Bureau, 1 West 34th Street, New York 
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PHILADELPHIA LIKES 
NEW OPERA PLANS 


Other Musical Interests Expect 
Benefit from Decrease in 
Performances 


PHILADELPHIA, July 5.—Fewer perform- 
ances than Oscar Hammerstein gave, and a 
season that opens a month later, are noted 
in the announcement made by Andreas Dip- 
pel last week for the Metropolitan Opera 
House Company, of Philadelphia, of which 
he is general manager. 

It is noticed in Mr. Dippel’s announce- 
ment that only fifty performances are to 
be given, forty-two by the new Philadel- 
phia-Chicago Grand Upera Company and 
eight by the Metropolitan company. The 
forty-two will take place on and after Jan- 
uary 20 and during ten weeks. The eight 
will precede and follow them, the season 
by the Metropolitan opening here first about 
December 6. This date is nearly a month 
later than that of Mr. Hammerstein’s open- 
ing, and, according to the present plans, 
there will be no performances in November 





and few in December. 

Mr. Hammerstein began his first Phila- 
delphia season on November 17, 1908, and 
continued it until April 3, giving eighty 
performances. Last season he opened a 
week earlier, closing on March 27, and gave 
the same number of operas, the nights be- 
ing Luesday, thursday and Saturday, with 
a matinée on the last day of the week. Lhe 
eight performances by the Metropolitan 
Upera Company here next season will be 
on Tuesdav nights, and the other torty-two 
on Monday, wednesday and Friday nights 
and Saturday afternoons. The arrange- 
ments, especially in the elimination of Sat- 
urday evening, should assure the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra a better attendance on 
that evening. The public interest in the 
orchestra is thought to have influenced the 
new management of the opera season not 
to have any attractions on Friday atter- 
noons and Saturday evenings at the times 
when Carl Pohlig and his musicians draw 
so heavily on just the class of people to 
which first-class operatic performances ap- 
peal. 
There is an undercurrent of exultation 
among local musicians and organizations 
that the opera season is to start later and 
with fewer performances. | neir numerous 
attractions are assured a better attendance, 
it is thought. It had been generally con- 
ceded that Mr. Hammerstein gave Phiia- 
delphia more grand opera than the citizens 
cared to support, and nis failure to make it 
pay was due largely to this fact and to the 
many counter attractions in the local field. 

On Sunday and yesterday, the Fourth, 
the park and city square bands entertained 
thousands. The greatest musical attraction 
was at Willow Grove, where the | heodore 
Thomas Orchestra, Frederick A. Stock, 
conductor, is continuing its noteworthy en- 
gagement. 

Charles R. Hargreaves, New York tenor, 
has been engaged for the Summer at the 
Steel Pier, Atlantic City, to sing with Vas- 
sela’s Band. 

Frederick C. Freemantel, for several 
years solo tenor at the Cathedral here, has 
accepted a position in Denver, and will 
leave for that city this month. 

Frank M. Conly, the Philadelphia basso, 
has taken charge of the music for the Sum- 
mer in the First M. E. Church, Ocean City, 
N. J., and began his engagement on Sun- 
day. Adelaide R. Conly, soprano; May 
Walters, contralto, and George Dundas, 
tenor, other distinguished local singers, are 
with him to make up a quartet. Sunday’s 
services celebrated the first anniversary of 
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the church, and Mr. Conly prepared a mu- 
sical program that was pleasing to pastor, 
congregation and numerous visitors. It was 
partly patriotic, and for that reason most 
seasonable. The choir of the Park Avenue 
M. E. Church assisted. 

Wassili Leps, pianist, and one of Phila- 
delphia’s most distinguished musicians and 
composers, has accepted the position of 
choirmaster of the P. E. Church of the 
Saviour here, one of the largest in the city. 
It has long maintained a distinction in its 
musical services. It is located in West 
Philadelphia. 

Nan Reid Ejichelberger, contralto, who 
has a studio here and teaches besides at 
several of the suburban academies, is spend- 
ing part of her vacation in the mountains 
of Maine and Canada. She is visiting 
friends in Albany, N. Y., this week, where 
she taught piano and vocal lessons before 
locating here. S. E. E. 


DETROIT ORGANIST HONORED 





Gustin Wright Receives Decoration from 
the French Government 


Detroit, Micu., July 4—Gustin Wright, 
son of Dr. Edwin M. Wright, of Detroit, 
has just been decorated for the second time 
by the French Government, receiving the 
rosette of Officer de I’Instruction Publique 
for his ability as an organist. 

Besides the French decorations, Mr. 
Wrieht was made Chevalier of the Rouma- 
nian Crown by the Queen of Roumania on 
his last appearance in Bucharest, and re- 
ceived the large papal medal from his holi- 
ness, Pius X, when at the Vatican. Mr. 
Wright will visit his family in Detroit this 
Summer. He was born in Detroit, but se- 
cured the major portion of his musical edu- 
cation abroad, and on previous occasions 
has been honored by royalty for his playing. 





Lester Bartlett Jones Recovers from 
Operation for Appendicitis 


Cuicaco, July 4.—Lester Bartlett Jones, 
late manager of the musical department of 
the Chicago University, who was recently 
elected dean of music at Coe College, Iowa, 
is convalescent in this city at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, after an operation for appendi- 
citis. Dr. Jones is known all over the West 
as an educator of wide accomplishment, 
and many friends will be interested in his 
recovery. C. E. N. 

















Dr. Louis Albert Bourgault-Ducoudray 


Paris, July 4.—Dr. Louis Albert Bour- 
gault-Ducoudray, professor of musical his- 
tory at the Paris Conservatory, died to-day 
at the age of seventy. The noted composer, 
Lenepreu, is dying. 





Among the works of Boureault Ducou- 
dray are two operas, “Thamara” (1891) 
and “Bretagne,” which have not been 
staged; several orchestral pieces, including 
an Athenian march, the “Burial of Ophe- 
lia”; a “Rhapsodie Cambodgeene,” a sym- 
phony and “The Flowers’ Conspiracy.” He 
was born at Nantes in 1&0, and was a 
pupil of Ambroise Thomas. In 1865 he won 
the Prix de Rome, and three years later 
founded an amateur choral society in Paris. 
He was a profound student of Greek music, 
and wrote books on the subject, and the 
folk song of Brittany also engaged his 
study. He became professor at the Paris 
Conservatory in 1872. He was an officer of 
the Legion of Honor. 


Otto Briesemeister 


BerLin, July 1.—Otto Briesemeister, one 
of Germany’s leading Wagnerian tenors, is 
dead in this city. Dr. Briesemeister was 
born at Arnswalde, May 18, 1866, and 
studied and for a time practised medicine. 
He eventually took up concert work, and 
in 1893 made his operatic début at Det- 
mold as Manrico in “I1 Trovatore.” There- 
after he sang at Aix and Breslau, and, hav- 
ing mastered the heroic Wagner répertoire, 
was invited by Mme. Wagner in 1808 to 


OHIO TEACHERS HEAR FINE PROGRAMS 





State Association’s Twenty-Ninth Annual Convention Distinguished by 
Artistic Performances of Concert Artists—Helena Lewyn’s Re- 
markable Piano-Playing—Excellent Singing of Oley Speaks and 
Other Soloists and of Columbus Oratorio Society 


CoLumsus, O., July 2—The Ohio Music 
Teachers’ Association held its twenty-ninth 
annual meeting in Memorial Hall, on June 
29, 30 and July 1. Prominent musicians 
from all parts of Ohio were in attendance, 
and audiences of imposing dimensions were 
present at each of the concerts. Far more 
enthusiasm was manifested at the meetings 
than had been the case in previous years, 
and new life seems to have been infused 
into the association. There is little doubt 
that the renewal of interest has been in 
large measure due to the splendid programs 
presented. Amor W. Sharp, president of 
the association; Millicent Brennan, vice- 
president, and Ethel Keating, secretary, 
have shown themselves indefatigable work- 
ers in their efforts to make the meeting suc- 
cessful, and their labors have been thor- 
oughly appreciated and deservedly re- 
warded. 

The address of welcome was made by 
Colonel E. S. Wilson, editor of the Ohio 
State Journal, and was responded to by 
Wilson G. Smith, of Cleveland. Thereupon 
followed a concert in which the soloists 
were Helena Lewyn, the pianist; Alice 
Speaks and Mabel Beddoe, contraltos; 
Oley Speaks, baritone: James Rogers, or- 
ganist, and the Columbus Oratorio Society, 
W. E. Knox, director. The full program 
follows: 


“Holy Art Thou,” Handel, The Columbus Ora- 
torio Society; Sonata in B flat minor, Chopin, 
Miss Lewyn;: “Night Hymn at Sea,” Goring- 
Thomas; “It Was a Lover and His Lass,” 
thew, Mr. and Miss Speaks; “Prologue, Reverie 
and Grand Cheeur,”’ from G minor suite, Rogers, 
Mr. Rogers; “‘Lullaby,’”’ Leslie; ““Moonlight,”’ Fan- 
ing, Oratorio Society; Novelette in D, Schumann, 
“Gretchen am Spinnrad,’’ Schubert, Marche Mili- 
taire, Schubert-Tausig, Miss Lewyn; Songs, Miss 
Beddoe; “Song of the Vikings,’”’ Faning, Oratorio 
Society. 


This was Miss Lewyn’s first appearance 
before a Columbus audience, and she need- 
ed but a few moments to conquer her hcar- 
ers one and all. Her Chopin sonata was 
played with a splendid quality of tone, 
ample technical facility and a fine sense of 
emotional coloring. The funeral march was 
especially successful. The three succeeding 
numbers were done with equally happy re- 
sults. After the sonata she had to give a 
Schubert-Liszt number as encore. 

Miss Beddoe, as well as Miss Speaks, 
proved herself a contralto of the highest 
rank, and was liberally applauded. Ol*y 
Speaks disclosed a baritone of noble qual- 
ity and admirable training in the two dueis 
in which he took part. A word of praise 
must also be spoken for the excellent d 
capella singing of the Oratorio Society. 

Another interesting program was ren- 
dered the following morning by members 
of the Denison Conservatory of Music, the 
participants being Bertha Stevens and Ma- 
rie Porter, pianists; Selma Ladzinski, su- 
prano, and Orley See, violinist. All of these 
artists reflected the highest credit on their 
institution. The program was followed hy 


a lecture on “The Appreciation oi Music,” 
by Ella May Smith, and the morning was 
brought to a close with an interesting talk 
by Tod B. Galloway, on “Schumann,” illus- 
trated by Marie Kullak-Busse, soprano, 
and Marinus Solomons, pianist, the latter 
giving Schumann’s “Carnival.” 

In the afternoon a lecture-recital on the 
subject of “American Indian Music” was 
given by Charles Wakefield Cadman and 
Paul Kennedy Harper. Among the works 
performed were song and piano pieces by 
Harvey W. Loomis, Carlos Troyer, “rthu: 
Farwell and Charies W. Cadman, Messrs. 
Harper and Cadman interpreting them with 
much skill. Following the Indian numbers 
came songs by James H. Rogers, interpre- 
ted by Mrs. Rogers, and several piano 
works by Moszkowski, played by Henriette 
Weber, the Chicago pianist. Mmes. Wilbur 
T. Mills and Dolores Reedy Maxwell, or- 
ganist and contralto respectively, brought 
the afternoon to a close with a joint re- 
cital. 

A large audience gathered in the eve- 
ning for the concert, in which participated 
Julian Pascal, the New York pianist; Felix 
Hughes, the baritone, of Cleveland; Oley 
Speaks, Alice Speaks and Theodore Lin- 
denburg, the tenor. Mr. Pascal disclosed 
much pianistic ability in numbers by Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, MacDowell, Henselt and 
Rubinstein. Mr. Hughes earned well-de- 
served applause for his singing of songs by 
Strauss, Brahms, Chadwick, Elgar, d’Har- 
delot and others. The “Persian Garden” 
of Liza Lehmann, sung by the remaining 
artists mentioned above, brought this por- 
tion of the program to a close. There fol- 
lowed the composition contest, in which the 
chief participants were Amor W. Sharp, 
Louis Victor Saar and Frederick Williams, 
the judges being Ella May Smith, James 
Rogers and Charles Wakefield Cadman. 
The prizes were awarded at the final eve- 
ning concert, the winner being Mr. Saar. 

For the Pirrung medal for piano playing 
there was only one contestant, Marinus 
Solomons. His playing attained a marked 
degree of excellence, and, according to the 
rules of the competition, he was awarded 
the medal. Because of the lack of competi- 
tion he declined to accept it, however, and 
it will again be contested for next season. 

A business meeting was held on the 
morning of July 1, and this was followed 
by a lecture by Henriette Weber, on “How 
to Make the Study of Harmony Practi- 
cable, Plausible and Profitable.” Karl 
Staps, of Cincinnati, then played an inter- 
esting organ program, and later Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden spoke on the “Social Sig- 
nificance of Music.” 

In the evening the meeting was brought 
to a close with a concert in which the Ora- 
torio Society, the Mass Chorus and the 
Neddermayer Concert Band took part. At 
the close occurred the award of prizes by 
Judge Tod B. Galloway, as mentioned 
above. O. S. 





sing Loge in “Das Rheingold” at Bayreuth. 
Since then he has been re-engaged for every 
Bayreuth festival. His chief successes, be- 
sides Loge, were the Siegfried, Siegmund 
and Lohengrin, though he also sang such 
purely lyric roles as Faust and Fra Diavolo. 
He was to have sung in a series of special 
Wagner performances at the New Royal 
Opera House here this month. Dr. Briese- 
meister had at one time been under pro- 
visional contract with Andreas Dippel to 
appear in New York at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 


James D. Fitzgerald 


James D. Fitzgerald, one of the best 
known singers of Irish and old English 
ballads, died in New York July 1, at the 
age of fifty-two. He was born in Cork, and 
sang in English opera before coming to this 


country in 1899. 





Sofia Ravogli 


RomeE, July 2.—Sofia Ravogli, the Italian 
soprano, who sang at one time in New 
York, at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
has just died. With her sister, Giulia Ra- 
vogli, she went to New York for Messrs. 
Abbey & Grau, in 1891, and sang Euridice 
in Gluck’s “Orfeo,” to her sister's Orfeo. 
She appeared also in other rdéles, mostly of 


secondary importance. Neither she nor her 
sister made any lasting success in New 
York, in spite of the fact that they had ac- 
quired great popularity in London. 





Emma Freyeberg 


Emma Freyeberg, twenty-one years old, 
who received an elaborate musical educa- 
tion abroad and was a talented musician, 
committed suicide by hanging at her home 
in New York, July 2. 
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ST. LOUIS OPERA FUND 





Twenty Men to Contribute $2,000 Eac 
to Guarantee Season 


St. Louis, July 2.—Through the efforts 
of Edward A. Faust, George Simmons and 
Guy Golterman, this city will undoubtedly 
have a short season of grand opera next 
year, notwithstanding the fact that the vari- 
ous companies producing opera have an- 
nounced that they will only give same in a 
few Eastern and Western cities. Negotia- 
tions have started for a-guarantee fund 
of $40,000, to be subscribed for by twenty 
men, each giving $2,000 each. Laurence 
Mauran, who was chairman of the com- 
mittee last April, is at the head of the move- 
ment. Requests have been made to Mr. 
Dippel for four performances, commencing 
Monday night, January 2, 1910, with the 
possibility of an extension to a week. The 
Coliseum stage will be the same as this 
last season, but more suitable provision 
will be made for the audiences than this 
year by a complete rearrangement of the 
seats. It is possible that “Salomé” or 

“Elektra” will be given here, and the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra will be drawn 
upon for the extra talent required in the 
orchestra. 

St. Louis was cut off the opera map with 
many other cities, and it is expected that 
there will be no difficulty in obt: Lining the 
Chicago company, for the receipts here 
during the short season in April proved 
that this city and the surrounding country 
were hungry for good grand — a. 


ae 





ZEROLA SCORES AGAIN 


Wins Public’s Enthusiasm in “Otello” 


at Covent Garden 


Lonpon, June 29.—Another imposing tri- 
umph was scored by Nicola Zerola, the 
tenor, at his recent appearance as Otello 
at Covent Garden. The other principals in 
the cast were Melba and Sammarco, and 
this notable trio aroused the enthusiasm of 
public and critics alike in an unparalleled 
fashion. Mr. Zerola carried everything be- 
fore him in the big climaxes with which this 
opera abounds, and his delivery of the 
“Esultate,” “Addio sante memorie” and the 
death scene were achievements long to be 
remembered. In addition to the tremendous 
dramatic power which the singer infused 
into the role of the hero, the great beauty 
of his voice, its splendid equality of tone 
throughout the entire scale won him count- 
less admirers. The press has been practi- 
cally unanimous in declaring Zerola the 
legitimate successor to Tamagno. 

A cable to MusICAL AMERICA says, fur- 
ther: “Zerola a colossal success, with Tet- 
razzini and Destinn, in ‘Les Huguenots.’’ 





Maria Kousnietzoff, the Russian soprano, 
who has been engaged for the Chicago 
Opera Company, is the daughter of a dis- 
tinguished Russian painter. Her stage cos- 
tumes are notable for their picturesque ef- 
fect. 


MICHIGAN MUSIC 
TEACHERS CONVENE 


Legislative Action to Examine All 
Instructors Urged by State 
Association 


GRAND Rapips, MicuH., July 4.—Music 
Teachers of the State of Michigan con- 
vened June 28, 29 and 30. Five programs 
of music were given, commencing Tuesday 
evening with Grand Rapids artists. The 
first number, “Nightfall in Hyderbad,” from 
the “Golden Threshold,” by Liza Lehman, 
was given an excellent rendition by Mrs. 
William J. Fenton, soprano; Mrs. E. Bruce 
Wikstrom, William J. Fenton, ten- 
or, and J. Francis Campbell, baritone. Ar- 
thur Andersch, pianist, gave an artistic in- 
terpretation of the concert paraphrase, “Ar- 
tist’s Life Waltz,” by Strauss-Schuett. The 
star of the evening, however, was Elizabeth 

sruce Wikstrom, whose magnificent voice 
in “Jeanne D’Arc,” by Tschaikowsky, 
stirred the audience beyond ordinary emo- 
tion. She was repeatedly recalled. Grand 
Rapids is proud to own such a choice artist. 
Clara Coleman gave a group of violin num- 
bers. A trio was played by Mrs. Helena 
Stone Torgerson, harpist; Edyth Reily; 
‘cellist, and Clara Coleman, violinist. 

Wednesday afternoon Harold Henry, of 
Chicago, gave a piano recital which was 
one of the artistic events of the convention. 
Mr. Henry is a pianist whose work is sound 
and symmetrical, having a brilliant technic, 
tone depth and color. His interpretations 
are dominated by a temperamental quality, 
and his program was thoroughly interest 
ing as it included several numbers which 
do not appear on the average program. 

The evening program was novel. The 
first part of the program was given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Rossiter G. Cole, of Chicago. The 
musical setting to “King Robert of Sicily,” 
by Mr. Cole, was given, with Mrs. Cole at 
the piano, the poem being read by the com- 
poser. The music follows closely the spirit 
of the text, the composer having succeeded 
so well that the composition might be called 
a piano transcription of the poetic form. 
The second part of the program comprised 
Bohemian music by Mrs. Marie Kahn, vio- 
linist, and Mrs. Therese Mueller, pianist, 
both of Bay City. Mrs. Kahn is a violinist 
of rare artistic and temperamental qualities. 
In her vivid playing she gave dramatic ex- 
pression to the national spirit of her coun- 
try. 

Thursday afternoon’s concert was given 
by State talent. H. C. Menvbee, of Mount 
Pleasant, who has a baritone voice of splen- 
did quality, sang Verdi’s “Don Carlos” and 
“Come Where the Lindens Bloom,” by Dud- 
ley Buck. Viola Craw, pianist, of Grand 
Rapids, played a group of three numbers, 
including “Egeria,” by Kroeger; “Tambou- 





meZZo ; 


rin,’ by Rameau-Godowsky, and the Paga- 
nini-Liszt étude. Miss Craw’s tone quality 
was beautiful, and she played with a free- 
dom and fine expression which won instant 
admiration. Kathleen Lovett, violinist, of 
Detroit, Mich., gave an admifable rendition 
of Hauser’s “Scotch Rhapsody,” a some- 
what ordinary composition. Miss Lou Flor- 
ence Olp, of Saginaw, pianist, played 
“Humming Birds” and a prelude and fugue, 
both by J. G. Cummins, of Saginaw, who 
is an active member of the association. 
The organ concert by Arthur Dunham, of 
Chicago, was given in the evening at the 
First Church of Christ, Scientist. It was a 








N. J. COREY 


President of the Michigan State Music 
Teachers’ Association 


fitting artistic finale to the convention. It 
was one of the best organ concerts ever 
heard in Grand Rapids. It is rare that one 
hears in Grand Rapids an organist of such 
vitality and temperament. 

N. J. Corey, of Detroit, was elected pres- 
ident for the following year. J. Emmett 


Sherred, Grand Rapids, vice- president; J. 
H. Bell, of Detroit, secretary; M. W. Chase, 
Hillsdale, treasurer; S. E. Clark, Detroit, 


auditor. 

The important business step taken at this 
convention resulted in a recommendation 
to the next session of the Legislature which 
shall require all teachers to register, and 
no one can start to teach who has not had 
four years’ training, and each department 
agreed upon a fixed standard for the music 
teachers of Michigan. Another important 
petition to the Legislature was that work 
done with the music teacher or school shall 
be credited to the pupil’s course in the 
High School. 

The next meeting will be held at Saginaw. 

oe 


EMANUEL ORCHESTRA 
AT RAVINIA PARK 


Summer Concerts in Chicago’s 
Beautiful Resort Interest 
a Large Public 


Cuicaco, July 4.—Ravinia Park is one of 
the most restful and beautiful resorts of 
the natural kind to be found in the coun- 
trv. and all of the improvements have been 
ordered with such an artistic eye for har- 
mony that no garishness nor architectural 
monstrosities are allowed in the neighbor- 
hood. The primeval forest, beautiful diver- 
sified grounds and the fine natural amphi- 
theatre, well outlook the 
lake, make it the ideal pleasure resort of 
the North Shore. 

This year, happily, it has an artistic open- 
ing attraction in the Chicago Philharmonic 
Orchestra, an organization that was brought 
together a year or so ago by Chevalier N. 
B. Emanuel, who carried through a series 
of popular concerts last Winter at the 
Auditorium victoriously. 

Since its first appearance it has made re- 
markable strides in organization, the string 
band in particular achievine effects worthy 
of high commendation. The Grieg selec- 
tion for strings at the opening concert im- 
mediately revealed excellence, both in 
rhythmic accent and precision, while the 
tone had warmth of color and sparkling vi- 
tality. In the Glazounow Concert Valse 
the wood-wind or the brasses vied to give 
it the dash and esprit of Russian enthusi- 
asm, that the players almost forgot 
themselves in their enthusiastic abandon. 

The end of the week found the orchestra 
much changed for the better in general 
smoothness and efficiency of performance. 
Numerous soloists add to the interest of the 
programs, and one of the novelties of the 
opening night was a canriccio by Chicago’s 
favorite composer, Adolf Weidig, which 
was dainty and delightful, and had a most 
creditable interpretation. 

Guy Woodward, the new concertmaster, 
had a chance to draw his bow in the Bruch 
Concerto, and immediately demonstrated 
his right to rank with artists. His tone is 
good and his playing full of fine manliness. 
Chev. Emanuel will continue with his or- 
chestra for several weeks as the populat 
head of a popular organization in this beau- 
tiful Summer resort, C. E. N. 
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Montreal has two singers conspicuous 
in London just now who are reflecting 
credit on their home city—Beatrice La 
Palme, soprano, of the Beecham Opera 
forces, and Edward Burke, the basso, of 
Covent Garden. 

aris is to hear Giordano’s “Siberia” 
and “Mese Mariano” at the Opéra next 
season. 
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The Hartford (Conn.) Mannerchor has 
elected Carl Bilgenroth as its president for 
the ensuing six months. 

or Fe 

Dr. Horatio Parker, the composer, of 
New Haven, Conn., is spending the Sum- 
mer at Blue Hill, Me. 

* * * 

Pupils of Herbert A. Stuart, a blind musi- 
cian of Bridgeport, Conn., assisted him in 
his annual recital in that city June 20. 

a 


Anne A. Hull, of Baltimore, of the Pea- 
body Conservatory staff of teachers, will 
spend the Summer at “Maplewood,” Brook- 
land, Potter County, Pa. 

*x* * * 

Netta Brown, for three years contralto 
at the First Unitarian Church, Portland, 
Ore., has accepted the directorship of the 
music at Calvary Presbyterian Church, that 
city. 

i ee 

Lucia Barton, a violinist and composer, 
who received her training in Portland, Ore., 
is receiving much favorable mention in 
Spokane papers, where she has been teach- 
ing for the last year. 

* * * 

H. S. Schweitzer, organist and choirmas- 
ter of Christ English Lutheran Church, 
Brooklyn, has successfully passed the fel- 
lowship examination of the American Guild 
of Organists, held in May. 

x* * * 

Uda Waldrop, the California pianist and 
organist is expected home from London 
August 3. Mr. Waldrop has been active 
in London, both as student and professional 
artist. 

* * * 

Ruth Ford, of Sparta, Wis., who is 
studying music in Munich, Germany. has 
been chosen on several occasions as accom- 
panist at concerts given there by noted 
violinists. 

* * * 

Louise Roffers, of Denere, Wis., was 
awarded a gold medal for her work on the 
piano at the recent commencement exer- 
cises at the Notre Dame school of Green 
Bav. Wis. 

* * * 

Gustav A. Bien, Jr., pianist, of Atlantic 
City, has given several recitals there re- 
cently, with his own compositions on the 
programs. He has had particular success 
with his Chopin and MacDowell numbers. 

Sal * * 


A season of al fresco grand opera is 
to be given in one of the parks of Oak- 
land, Cal., beginning July 17. Standard 
operas will be sung under the direction 
of Roberto Francini. 

* * * 

Dr. Emil Enna left Portland, Ore., for 
Europe June 20, to be gone three months. 
In Copenhagen he will study a number of 
chorus and orchestral works of leading 
Scandinavian composers with a view to 
presenting them in Portland next Winter. 

* * * 

David Stanley Smith, of the Yale Uni- 
versity Music School, is spending his vaca- 
tion in Toledo, O., and his place as organist 
at Center Church, New Haven, is being 


filled during the interim before his re- 
turn by Cecil Wright. 
* * * 


A piano recital was given by Herbert 
Miller, assisted by Nellie Thomas, so- 
prano, at the studio of Herve Wilkins, 
Rochester, N. Y. The program included 
works by Lack, Mendelssohn, Robyn, 
Chaminade, Liszt, Fink and others. 

* * * 

Eugene Feuchtinger, of No. 404 Pacific 
avenue, Pittsburg, sails July 16 for Eu- 
rope, to remain until Fall. Mr. Feuchtinger 
is the author of a book on the voice which 
was published last Spring. “How to Help 
Oneself” is its title. 


Mrs. Charlotte S. C. House, who has 
been assistant organist at Old St. Paul’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Baltimore, for 
the last nine years, will be the acting or- 
ganist until a permanent successor to Dr. 
A. Madely Richardson has been chosen. 

* ok * 


George Valentine Ellery, of Brooklyn, 
presented a number of his vocal pupils in 
a recital at the Ellery Studios, on June 28. 
They were assisted by the Cantata Society. 
The performance was marked by good tonal 
work. This recital ends Mr. Ellery’s ninth 
season in Brooklyn. 

. 2.2 

Several pupils’ recitals were given in 
Pittsburg last week, including those of Miss 
Jordan’s, at her studio, No. 5440 Walnut 
street; Clara Ewing’s pupils, and the last 
recital of the season by the pupils of Sid- 
ney M. Hamilton (piano), and J. L. Rod- 
rigues (vocal), in Hamilton Hall, July I. 

* * * 


Recent pupils’ concerts in Los Angeles 
have been given by the Los Angeles Con- 
servatory of Music, Mrs. Caroline Ellen 
Tew, Waldo F. Chase, Vreda Ellmore, Mar- 
garet Guhl, Grace Shelton, Katherine Yost, 
the Verdi School of Singing, Mrs. Jones 
Simmons and a score of others. 

, *x * + 

Charles J. Toof, organist at St. Timothy’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Catonsville, 
Md., has resigned to accept a similar posi- 
tion in one of the largest Presbyterian 
churches in Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Toof 
will leave for his new field in August. 
He was formerly organist in a Washington 
church. 


*x* * * 
A sacred recital of music was given at 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 


Vancouver, Wash., June 22, to inaugurate 
the opening of a new pipe orean. Mrs. 
Rose Bloch Bauer and Dom J. Zan, of 
Portland, Ore., sang several solos and 
duets; Leonora Fisher was the organist 
and accompanist. 

* * 

Katherine Morgan, of Houston, Tex., 
sailed from New Orleans June 29, direct 
to London, from which place she will go 
to Paris and later to Vienna, where she 
will spend the remainder of the Summer in 
study of a special course in music. Miss 
Morgan is the head ot a school in piano, 
harmony and analysis. 

* * * 

Karl Breneman, the singer, of New York, 
sails for Paris on July 9, to visit his old 
maestro, Sbriglia, after which he will tour 
through the chateau country of France. 
From there he will go to Aix-les-Bains and 
Oberammergau for the Passion Play. He 
will resume his teaching the second week 
in September. 

* oe * 
Organ Society of Salem German 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Baltimore, 
will install a pipe organ in the church 
during August which will be dedicated the 
following month with a special service. The 
officers of the Organ Society are George 
Heil, president; Bernard Tiedeman, treas- 
urer, and Adolph Mackenroth, secretary. 
* * * 

The Connecticut State Sangerfest singing 

awarded for the contest of societies 


The 


prizes, 
of the third class, the announcement of 
which was delayed because one of the 
judges, Professor Emil Bayl, failed to an- 
nounce his verdict before leaving Hartford 
for New York, are as follows: First, Teu- 
tonia Mannerchor, New Britain; second, 
Schwaebische Mannerchor, Bridgeport. 
+ * - 

Conrad V. Murphee gave his closing 

pupils’ recital in the Auditorium at Val- 


recently, before a_ well-pleased 
audience. The program was a comprehen- 
sive one, and embraced works by Gounod, 
Liszt, Schubert, Chopin, Grieg an] Wag- 


dosta, Ga., 
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ner. Mr. Murphee, who is engaged for the 

season at Chautauaua Lake, will reopen his 

studio September 12. 
* + * 

The United States Marine Band, under 
the leadership of Lieut. W. H. Santelmann, 
has returned to Washington, D. C., from a 
trip to Charlottsville, Va., where this or- 
ganization was heard in a series of three 
programs, making its initial bow in Char- 
lottsville. Later in this month, Lieut. San- 
telmann expects to take his band to Western 
Maryland for several concerts. 

* K ok 

A recital was given in Atlantic City, on 
June 27, by Evelyn Tyson, organist and 
director of the choir cf the First Presby- 
terian Church, assisted b~ the quartet of 
the church, Lillian Van Leer Davison, 
Mrs. August Bolte, Albert Feyl and Harry 
Parsons, together with Gaston  Borch, 
‘cellist, and Mrs. Richard Stephens, so- 
prano, of Philadelphia. 

* * cal 

In Pueblo, Col., June 20, Ward Alden, 
of Portland, Ore., violinist, gave a recital, 
assisted by Francis Schwinger, of Pueblo, 
pianist. Vieuxtemps’s “Reverie,” a Chopin 
Nocturne, Dvérak’s “Humoresque,” Drdla’s 
“Serenade,” Chopin’s Polonaise, op. 53, and 
Wieniawski’s Tarentelle were the violin 
numbers. Mr. Swinger gave several Cho- 
pin Etudes as solo numbers. 

* ae 

Anthony Winkes has resigned as organ- 
ist of St. John’s Catholic Church, Balti- 
more, which position he has held for three 
years. He is succeeded by M. Lillian Eg- 
gleston, formerly organist of St. Edward’s 
Catholic Church, Calverton, Md. St. John’s 
Church has a chorus of more than one 
thousand children, who are trained by the 
organist. It is said Mr. Winkes will ac- 
cept a position outside of Baltimore. ~ 

oF K ok 


Charles F. Hanson, the blind organist of 
Indianapolis, presented his pupil, Florence 
French, in her graduation recital Tuesday 
evening at the Second Presbyterian 
Church. Miss French comes from Mat- 
toon, Ill., and is organist at the First Con- 


gregational Church in that city. She was 
assisted by Louis J. Dochez, basso, who 
sang two groups of songs. Mr. Hanson 


himself presented the diploma to his pupil. 
* * * 

William H. Boyer, of Portland, Ore., 
sailed July 2, from New York, at the 
head of a party of tourists from his home 
city for a Summer in Eurone. Before 
leaving Portland Mr. Boyer was presented 
by the choir of the Taylor Street Metho- 
dist Church, of which he is retiring direc- 
tor, with a silver loving cup. The tour 
he is taking this Summer has been nom- 
inated “Three Months’ Music in Europe.” 

* * * 

An organ recital was given by Lawrence 
W. Robbins, of Kansas City, Mo., recently 
in the First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
of Ottumwa, Ia. in which he played 
selections by Mendelssohn, Guilmant, 
Buck, Gounod, Lemare, Thomas, Rossini 
and several other composers, He was 
assisted by Mrs. C. C. Comer, Maude Ed- 
munds, Mrs. Nellie Hughes, Grant Key- 
hoe and W. C. Wyman, in vocal selec- 
tions, and by Stella Huffman, accompanist. 

* * * 


Harding M. Kennedy, the violinist, who 
died recently in Berkeley, Cal., was not 
only a student and teacher of his instru- 
ment of notable ability, but also contributed 
articles of real value on violin topics to 
the musical magazines. “In Mr. Kennedy’s 
demise,” says the Oakland Enquirer, “the 
violin lost a friend who would have done 
much for its advancement, especially along 
the lines of teaching, for which Mr. Ken- 
nedy possessed exceptional qualities.” 

* * * 

In a recent recital of her advanced pu- 
pils at her studio, No. 1311 Pacific avenue, 
Atlantic City, Mrs. Joseph H. Ireland 
awarded the Theodore Presser gold medal 
to Alice Baily. This is the second year 
that Theodore Presser, music publisher of 
Philadelphia, has given this medal for the 
best year’s work by an Ireland pupil. The 
silver medal for the intermediate grade 
was awarded to Norman Martin, and the 
silver medal for the junior class to John 
Lloyd. 

+ * * 

A students’ program was given recently 
at the piano studio of B. Frank Gebest, 
Washington, D. C., when the following 
pupils plaved: Robert Bond Gotta, Edward 
R. Fewell, Burton Lowe, Imogen Graham, 
Lucretia Lawrence, Barbara M. Stedman, 
Josephine Golden and Hazel Davis. The 
piano numbers were interspersed with so- 
prano selections sung by Mrs. Hazel W. 





Reeder. Mr. Gebest himself largely assist- 
ed in the program, playing orchestral ac- 
companiments, and closing the evening with 
the “Staccato Etude” of Rubinstein. An- 
other recent piano recital by Washington 
students was given last week by pupils of 
Clara Jones. 
* * * 

Few teachers have given a series of more 
comprehensiveness than the six concerts 
that were put forward by the members of 
Harry R. Detweiler’s répertoire class, at 
the New England Congregational Church, 
in Aurora, Ill., during last month. A wide 
range of selections were covered by gifted 
pupils, the programs being modest in their 
way, reflecting great credit upon the leader- 
ship of Mr. Detweiler. The pupils were 
assisted by Miss Corlew, soprano, and Miss 
Ray, contralto. Among the most gifted 
pupils in this Aurora establishment were . 
Ellen Munson, Clara Waldron, Jennie Rice, 
Emma Garrey, Hannah Asher, Margaret 
Palmer, Gladys Armstrong, Malita Kreig, 
Florence Pederson and Edith C. Hazelett. 

* * * 


Emmaline Powell gave a piano recital at 
Eilers Hall, Portland, Ore., June 24, under 
the direction of her teacher, Dorothy Nash. 
A program of compositions by Grieg, De- 
bussy, MacDowell, Rubinstein and Chopin 
was given. Miss Powell will soon leave 
for New York, to continue her studies. 
Fifteen pupils of Jocelyn Foulkes figured 
in another Portland recital, June 23, in 
which a leading feature was the singing 
of Ella Butler, contralto. Grace Wilton, 
of Portland, presented several pupils in 
concert, June 24. Beethoven, Leschetizky, 
Chopin, Tausig, Mendelssohn and Schu- 
mann numbers were rendered by Eva Vore, 


Florence Wriesh, Irene Brandes, Helen 
Pearce and Jewell Oliver. 
* * * 

Archbishop Messmer, of Milwaukee, has 


announced the appointment of the Rev. F. 
T. Walter, of Kenosha, Wis., as director 
of music of Pio Nono College at St. 
Francis, Wis. He will succeed Professor 
John Singenberger, who has been musical 
director and organist at the college for the 
last thirty-six wears and who has retired. 
Father Walter has been at Kenosha for 
two and a half years and has brought the 
music at St. Georee Church up to a high 
point of excellence, besides having taken 
an important part in the affairs of different 
Kenosha musical organizations. He has 
been instrumental in putting on several 
operas that have been very successful. 
+ + + 


At the Conservatory of Music, Pueblo, 
Col., June 23, a graduation recital was given 
by the students, many of whom will join 
the teachers’ ranks this Summer. Helen 
srosius, Edna Donahue, Esther Mather, 
Grace Paulen, Frances Grogan, Doska 
Monical, Dorothy Payne, Ella Robertson 
and Irene Pomeroy took leading solo parts 
in piano selections by Leschetizky, Mosz- 
kowski, de Beriot, de Grau, Liszt, Mozart, 
Hoffman, Meyer-Helmund, Mason-Jensen, 
Niemann and Chopin. Ruth Ingman, so- 
prano, sang in numbers by Mrs. Beach and 
German song writers of the modern school. 
Hazel Harvey and Robert Feuerstein re- 
ceived highest honors in the graduate 
course in piano. 
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SIDE-LIGHTS ON SOUSA’S PERSONALITY 


[Continued from page 6.] 


recast all his programs for the week and 
built new ones with these hymns as center. 
The impression on his audiences was 
most profound. 

A remarkable and interesting fact de- 
veloped by the Sousa tours is this—that 
audiences everywhere, North, South, East 
or West, will yield without reserve to the 
strains of “Dixie.” Time and again 
weather conditions or other uncontrollable 
factors seemed to. freeze the band’s 
listeners into solid ice. As last resort 
“Dixie” was brought into the field, and 
almost infallibly did it succeed in “thaw- 
ing” out the frozen mass, and melt it into 
rampant enthusiasm. This famous melody 
appears to have just that golden mean of 
vibration and penetration that get under 
the skin and bite. 

The charge is often made that Sousa is 
immensely theatrical. He does not deny 
the accusation; in fact he glories in it as 
a precious gift. No doubt he has con- 
quered many a stubborn audience by attract- 
ing its attention away from the music to 
himself. He was determined to make an 
impression, and what is art if it be not 
impression ? Sousa’s finely developed 
theatrical sense took Washington by storm, 
when he gave one of his marches its first 
public hearing. This march is called 
“Semper Fidelis” ara true), and has 
been adopted by the U. S. government as 


the official “March Past” of the Marine 
corps. Sousa himself has described this 
magic, thrilling effect. 


“We were marching down Pennsylvania 
avenue, and had turned the corner at the 
treasury building. On the reviewing stand 
were President Harrison, many members 
of the diplomatic corps, a large part of the 
House and Senate, and an immense num- 
ber of invited guests besides. I had so 
timed our playing of the march that the 
‘trumpet’ theme would be heard for the 
first time, just as we got to the front 
of the reviewing stand. Suddenly ten ex- 
tra trumpets were shot into the air, and 
the ‘theme’ was pealed out in unison. 
Immediately ten extra snare drums rolled 
out a mighty support. Noth‘ng like it had 
ever been heard there before—when the 
great throng on the stand had recovered 
its surprise, it rose in a body, and led by 
the President himself, showed its pleasure 
in a mighty swell of applause. It was 
a proud moment for us all: 


“A similar moment of surprise and 


thrill was created when we _  counter- 
marched and gave the ‘Turkish Patrol, 
to the unexpected accompaniment of 


twenty tambourines flung high into the 
air and performed with absolute military 


precision. The effect cannot easily be 
described.” 
A charge frequently brought against 


Sousa by the “high-brow” critic is that he 
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has no thorough grounding in the theory 
and technic of the musical art. His quick 
answer always is: 

“Give me just thirty minutes with that 
critic. I think I can convince him.” 

Apropos there comes to my recall a very 
unhapr~ half. hour John Philip gave a 
certain New York critic of standing who, 
on numerous occasions had written and 
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ed i’ by unt prere ; 
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spoken in belittling words of the band- 
master’s equipment. Both were guests at 
a banquet, and as good fortune decreed, 
sat side by side. The critic saw his oppor- 
tunity, and put questions that he felt cer- 
tain would jrove embarrassing. Quick as 
cannon-shot, and more damaging, came 
the answers back, clear, intelligent, con- 
vincing. Then turning face, Sousa put 
the questions, on orchestration, old and 
new; on harmonization on modern com- 
position, et al., developing such a mastery 
on his own part, and ignorance so dense 
on the critic’s part that expressions of 
surprise and apology soon came from the 
critic. 

Not alone ia 
musical art ‘s 


the intricacies of the 
Sousa versed, but like- 
wise in poetry; in history, particularly 
of our own country; in law; in nation- 
al and international development; in ques- 
tions current a vital, and many is 
the time I have seen him measure wits, 
knowledge and superb memory with ex 
perts, always to his opponent's distress and 
disadvantage. 

Has Sousa been a factor in our develop 
ment along musical lines? 

Decidedly yes, is my _ replv. and in 
measure much beyond what annears on the 
surface, or bevond what is charged to his 
credit. Year in, year out, for a quarter 
of a century, quietlv, faithfully and en- 
thusiastically he has brought the music 
of the masters within hearing of even the 
remotest of towns, towns which the emi- 
nent symphony’ orchestra conductors 
would not condescend to honor with their 
presence or their music. 

He has lent kindly aid and encourage- 
ment, to the American musician and com- 
poser, whereever and whenever possible. 

His efforts have ever been in behalf 
of everything in music that is wholesome, 
healthy and strong in the power of uplift. 

He has created a march form that, with 
all its pros and cons, reveals the master 
hand in the art of exploiting Vibration, 
as the only and natural manner of securing 


Impression—end and aim of all artistic 
endeavor! 

He has stood against the Fraud and 
Shams; and for the good, the Lonest, the 
true; not only in his music and work, but 
in his character and daily life as well. 


And the public, summin © all these quali 
ties into one grand whole, and refusing to 
separate the Man from the Artist, calls 
him a Personality, to which it has yielded 
all it can possibly give: Respect, Admira- 
tion, Love. Wealth, Fame! 

As fitting climax for a career as noble 
as it has been useful, he and his band are 
shortly to be taken on a tour that will 
stand quite alone, because it is practically 
to girdle the entire globe. 

And many, indeed, will be the well- 
wishes attending him on this epoch-making 
journey. S. 





James Whittaker, an American pianist, 


has recently made his Paris début. 





Near Tragedy at Tschaikowsky Per- 
formance 


Idora Park music lovers witnessed a 
near tragedy the other night during the 
rendition of Tschaikowski’s famous “1812” 
overture. As people familiar with music 
know, the overture is descriptive of the 
triumph of Russia over French arms, 
when Napoleon entered Moscow and took 
possession of its citadel, but was forced 
to withdraw in defeat because the town 
was fired as a signal for a general up- 
rising of the Russian peasantry. Thaviu, 
the little Russian, takes a patriotic delight 
in rendering this selection, and, to add 
realism to the piece, uses firearms and 
other stage “props.” The other evening 
the trombonist, whose duty is to shoot 
hlank cartridges at the critical moment, 
forgot himself in the excitement, and dis- 
charged the burning gun wads into the 
middle of an oboe’s plaver’s back. The 
oboeist gave a yell, jumped about three 
feet, and then tore off his coat and at- 
tempted to remove the smoldering bits of 
paper. However, the damages were too 
great, and next day an Oakland tailor 
received an order for one band coat with 
red trimming.—San Francisco Chronicle. 





Triumph in Cleveland for 


Christine Miller 


One of the most gratifying successes re- 
cently scored by Christine Miller, the con- 
tralto, was that in Cleveland, O., where 
she sang before the Cleveland Fortnightly 
Club. She was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm by the very laree audience, 
which seemed unable to hear enough of 
her splendid Work. Her program included 
English and German sones, which she de- 
livered with a distinctness of enunciation 
that was altogether exemplary. The 
Cleveland press commented at considerable 
length upon her vocal resources, the 
beauty and luscious color of her tones, her 
perfect phrasing, finished technic and rare 
temperamental warmth. Miss Miller is no 
stranger to Cleveland music lovers, but 
seems to succeed in creating a profounder 
impression there with each _ successive 
appearance. 


Another 





California Violinist in London 


Lonpon, June 20.—Sigmund keel, violin- 
ist, formerly of Oakland, Cal., recently gave 
his annual recital in London, at Bechstein 
Hall, under the direction of Daniel Mayer. 
Mr. Beel’s program included Sonata in D 
major, Handel; Concerto in A _ minor, 
Vieuxtemps: Sonata in G minor, Bach; 
various numbers by Debussy, De Angelis, 
Tartini and Schubert, the latter composer 
heing represented by the Moment Musicale 
in Mr. Beel’s own arrangement; and Sini- 
gaglia’s Piedmontese Rhapsodie. 





Carbone, the Buf- 
have been singing 


Carmela and Grazia 
falo, N. Y., duettists, 
again in London. 





Bapti.t Hoffmann, one of Germany’s best 
baritones, i is leaving .he Berlin Royal Opera. 


NEW YORK STATE MUSIC 
TEACHERS IN CONVENTION 


[Continued from page 3.] 


papers were technical in character, but 
probably the most helpful ones were .by 
Professors Grabill and Frey. The book 
of the former, “The Mechanics of Piano 
Technic,” which was the foundation far 
his talk, is an important contribution to 
the literature of the subject and will be 


full-- reviewed in Musicat AMERICA at a 
later date. 

_“Practical Hints for the Musical Pro- 
fession,” such as the “Social Point of 
View,” “The Ethical roint of View,” and 
the “Business Side of Teaching” were 
discussed by Mrs. J. Christopher Marks, 


who gave a most interesting talk illustra- 
tive of the work of the International Art 
Society; by Mrs. Ida Woodbury Seymour, 
who spoke of the ethical influences; by 
James Francis Cooke, editor of the Etude, 
who spoke of the abuses which music 
teachers should strive to correct; and 
Arthur Judson, who spoke of the business 
details of the teacher’s work. The session 
was a particularly interesting one because 
of its practical bearing on the problems 
of the teacher. 

The afternoon was given over to indi- 
vidual excursions to points of interest 
and to the clearing up of business which 
had been neglected because of the length 
of some of the programs. In the evening, 
Syracuse artists presented a miscellaneous 
program. A large audience listened to 
Handel’s Largo played with excellent effect 
by twenty-five violins and twenty harps, 
under the direction of A. E. Darby, and 
to solos by Mrs. La Mont Stilwell, Maud 
Clark, Gertrude Woodhull, Arthur Van 
W. Eltinge, pianist. Mrs. Joseph Dunfee, 
Richard Grant Calthrop and others in en- 
semble. A. ta Je 





France has been slow to admit “The 
Merry Widow,” but now since its success- 
ful run in Paris thirty-two theaters in the 
Provinces have arranged to produce the 
Lehar operetta next season. 





Grace Hamilton, of Toronto, has been 
engaged as contralto soloist for the choir 
of Carlton Street Methodist Church, that 
city. 


The Etude 


Thousands and Thousands of Music-Lovers the 
world over take “‘The Etude” monthly because they 
cannot do without it. 

Its immense following is due to the fact that it is 
necessary, that in exchange for the $1.50 —~ send 
us you receive in return during the year at least: 
180 pieces of music in all styles and grades for 
violin, piano, voice, organ, etc., and at least, 

1000 of the brightest, brainiest musical ar- 
ticles, written by the world’s foremost musicians 
and teachers, and selected by experts to make every- 
thing you do in music more inspiring, entertaining 
and instructive. 

Write mentioning ‘‘Musical America” and enclose 
five two-cent stamps for fine sample copy of ‘‘Etude”’ 
and our booklet ‘‘ The Aim o aie endo. 7 
1712 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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LANGENDORFF 


Sole Management: Louden Chariton, 868 Carnegie Hall, New York 


PRIMA DONNA 
CONTRALTO 


Concerts-Recitals 
Oratorio 





cas. KITCHELL 


TENOR 


176 West 8ist St. Exclusive Management 
pt Aeneet & JONES 
East 42d Street, New 





JANPOLSKI 


RUSSIAN BARITONE 


Management, HAENSEL & JONES 
1 East 42d Street, WHEW YORK 








| LHEVINNE 


MAESTRO FRANZ EMERICH 





Wannsee, Berlin 
Germany 


MAESTRA TERESA EMERICH 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. PUPILS PREPARED 
FOR THE OPERATIC AND CONCERT STAGE 
Some Distinguished PUPILS of MAESTRO and MME, EMERICH: 


CHARLES oaumeess, dramatic Tenor of the Hammerstein 
Opera, and the Lohengrin of ~~ festival. 

PUTRAM GRISWOLD, the Basso of the lin Royal Opera, 
coming season at the Metropolitan. 

FRANCES ROSE,* Soprano of the Berlin Royal Opera, 
later at the Metropolitan. 

——s > omen Mezzo-Soprano of the Royal 

unic 

FRANZ EGEMEFF, Baritone of the Berlin Comic Opera. 

FRANCIS MACLENNAR, of the Berlin Royal Opera, Dram- 
atic Tenor. 


TRULY SHATTUCK.* 
PAUL KITTEL, Dramatic Tenor, Vienna Imperial Opera. 


CAVALIERE MARIO SAMMARCO, the famous Italian Baritone 
of the Hammerstein Opera. 

ADAMO DIDUR, the famous Basso of the Metropolitan 
Opera. 

FLORENCE WICKHAM, Mezzo-Soprano Covent Garden, Lon 
don now at the Metropolitan. 

WANS TANZLER,* First Dramatic Tenor Carlsruhe and 
Munich Royal Operas. 

MICHAEL REITER, Dramatic Tenor of the Royal Opern 
Dresden. 

DAVIDA, HESSE,* Soprano of the Berlin Comic Opera. 

MARCELLA LINDH, the renowned Concert Singer. @ 


YINSTRUCTION GIVEN IN ENGLISH, GERMAN. FRENCH AND ITALIAN 


The names marked * are those 
of pupils of Mme. Emerich. 


BERLIN, W, Nicolsburger Platz 1°" 


Tel. Wm. 
No. 2067 
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Hlason& Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS OF PIANOS” 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 
BOSTON 














Henry F. Miller 
PIANOS 


Henry F. Miller @ Sons Piano Co. 
BOSTON 























Ghe Baldwin Piano 


Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
Distinguished by great durability. :: :: 


Che Baldwin Companp 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 

















If you contemplate the purchase of a piano, 


Prepared by JOHN GC. FREUND 











THE OLDEST IN AMERICA 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


Chickering 
Pianos 
CHICKERING & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1823 BOSTON, U.S.A. 

















EVERETT 


CONCEDED TO BE THE 


New Artistic Standard 








THE JOHN CHURCH CoO. 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 














For Sixty Years 


HAZELTON 


PIANO 


has stood for the highest in piano construction 


HAZELTON BROS. 


66-68 University Place New York 








The 
Name 





terling 


represents the higher ideals in 


PIANO AND PLAYER PIANO 
CONSTRUCTION 


DERBY - - - 





CONN. 

















7 Are considered by expert 
judges to be the finest now 
made. They contain more 
valuable improvements than 
all others. 


















The Embodiment of the Artistic Ideal 


Factory and Offices 


140th Street and Robbins Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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